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CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


JANUARY, 1836. 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Art. I.— The Life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth. By Epwarp 
Oster, Esg. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1835. Pp. xvi. 448. 


In introducing to our readers a sketch of the life and character of 
the late Lord Exmouth, which appeared in our number for April, 1833, 
we stated in a note the reasons which induced us to insert an account 
of a person, who, however illustrious in his province, might seem to 
claim his record less appropriately in the pages of the CuristTian 
RememMBRANCER than in other quarters. To the apology we then 
gave we must now refer in noticing the brilliant piece of biography 
which heads this article. ‘The union in one character of the great 
commander, the true Christian, and the sincere Churchman,” is that 
which gives to Mr. Osler’s work its claim to a niche in our critical 
panheroicon ; and it is in this view that we purpose principally to con- 
sider it. The book is written with a spirit and vigour every way 
worthy of its illustrious subject ; and, we doubt not, with corresponding 
fidelity. The accounts of the engagements in which Lord Exmouth 
distinguished himself are vivid and picturesque in the highest degree ; 
the action between the Nymphe and Cleopatra, and the great crowning 
glory of the hero’s career, the demolition of Algiers, combine the 
minuteness of the official despatcl: with the freedom of the historian 
and the graphic delineation of the poet. But these things are beside 
our line : we pass them, however reluctantly, to come to matters of a 
different kind— 

sag quod magis ad nos 
Pertinet, et nescire malum est, agitamus” — 
we come to the opinions and conduct of Lord Exmouth in regard to 
religious and ecclesiastical matters. To our readers, indeed, it would 
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be superfluous to abridge the narrative part of the work. They will 
find this already done in the number to which we have above referred, 
in a manner we could but feebly have endeavoured to imitate. 

Lord Exmouth’s career belongs to a period of English history when 
the national principle was, that RELIGION must be the Alpha and Omega 
of every thing—education, legislation, military operations. The con- 
trary opinion exhibited itself in respectable life about as often as the 
American Leviathan appears on the surface of the ocean; and was 
held to be about equally monstrous. It was also the belief of the coun- 
try that this fundamental principle had been faithfully cherished and 
maintained in the guardianship of the national Church ; and that to 
attempt the injury of that sacred ark, was an aggression upon the holy 
law which it contained, and an insult to the favouring power which 
protected it. Accordingly, in defence of our religion we fought, and 
under its banners. The war with France was a war of Christianity 
against Infidelity—the two principles then met in collision. The spirit 
of the war was maintained throughout. In our reverses, the govern- 
ment ordered public fasts ; in our successes, public thanksgivings. 
Even a volunteer corps could not be raised without consecrating their 
object by first attending on divine service; and when colours were 
presented, or any other regimental ceremony of importance took place, 
a formal recognition of the Lord of hosts invariably accompanied the 
proceeding. ‘* Church and King” was the battle call which rang 
through the land ; which re-echoed through the lines of Britain, wherever 
her standard was displayed in the field; which was the cry in her ships 
whenever her navies swept the ocean in their victorious career. Church 
and King were, indeed, regarded as so essentially united, that the very 
idea of separation appeared a kind of treason. Whether this state of 
things were right or not, one fact there is, which no effrontery can 
deny or qualify : that under it this country achieved successes unparal- 
leled in history—that she stood against all confederated Europe in arms ; 
overpowered and retorted the confederacy ; attained to the proudest 
eminence of national power and splendour; became the envy and the 
terror of the world. Nor is it less questionable that, in proportion as 
these opinions have relaxed their operation on the counsels of Britain, 
our national honour and consideration with foreigners, to say nothing of 
our internal peace and prosperity, have greatly declined. 

Lord Exmouth, then, was a hero brought forth by the system under 
which the country prospered, in the reign of George I1I.—a system 
which, indeed, owed much to the court of that truly patriot king. Firm 
in “‘ the principles which placed his family on the throne,” that monarch 
was ever ready to die for the holy cause, in support of which he 
lived and reigned. Desiring to see the time when ‘ every poor child in 
his dominions should read the Bible,” he could have little sympathy 
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witha community which “ invariably condemns free access to Scripture,”* 
and carries its condemnation into practice by burning the book, since 
it can no longer (in this country) burn the readers. Resting his reliance 
on the word of God, George III. was a firm supporter of the Church of 
God. Lord Exmouth’s father was an eminently loyal man, who was in 
the habit of making his children drink the king’s health on their 
knees; and the principle of loyalty, in that reign, was, as we have 
said, in great measure identified with the principle of religion. We do 
not mean to question that Lord Exmouth had been, in other respects, 
religiously educated. ‘The interesting memoirs of his brothers which 
Mr. Osler has supplied, abundantly shew that the good seed had been 
sown in all their hearts. Lord Exmouth was cast very early on the 
world, and in a profession where he had many temptations. Yet, 
observes his biographer, 


Young as he was when he first entered the service, and though such principles 
and feelings could not be supposed then to be very strongly fixed, yet he was 
guarded in his conduct, and always prompt to check any irreverent allusion to 
serious subjects. His youth was passed in camps and ships, at a time when a 
coarse and profane conduct tov much prevailed, now happily almost unknown ; 
but he was never deterred by a false shame from setting a proper example. On 
board his first frigate, the Winchelsea, the duties of the Sunday were regularly 
observed. He always dressed in full uniform on that day, and, having no 
chaplain, read the morning, service to his crew, whenever the weather permitted 
them to be assembled. > Advancing in his brilliant career, the same feelings were 
more and more strikingly displayed. It was his practice to have a special and 
general service of thanksgiving after every signal deliverance, or success. Too 
often is it found, that with the accession of worldly honours, the man becomes more 
forgetful of the good Providence from which he received them. From this evil 
Lord Exmouth was most happily kept; and additional distinctions only the 
more confirmed the unaffected simplicity and benevolence of his character. 
Finally, after the last and greatest of his services, a battle of almost unex- 
ampled severity and duration, and fought less for his country than for the world, 
his gratitude to the Giver of victory was expressed in a manner the most 
edifying and delightful.—Pp. 353, 354. 


We will here supply an anecdote which the biographer has omitted. 
When Lord Exmouth was fitting out the fleet with which he was to 
attack Algiers, he took care that all the crews should be properly sup- 
plied with Bibles; and with this view, he obtained from the Portsmouth 
Depét of the Naval and Military Bible Society, of which he was a Vice- 
President, every copy which could be procured for him. This fact, so 
honorable to his character, is related in the Society’s Report for 1833. 

The politics of a Christian may be summed in a short sentence,— 
“ Fear God; honour the king.” We shall illustrate Lord Exmouth’s 
by extracts from two of his letters; the first, written during the Queen 
Caroline riots. 





* “ Travels of an Irish Gentleman.” See our Numbers for July to October, 1834 
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As sure as we live, the days of trouble are very fast approaching, when there 
will be much contention and much bloodshed, and changes out of all measure 
and human calculation. You and I have no choice. Loyalty is all our duty, 
and we shall, no duubt, stick to it.—P. 350. 


Just eleven years afterwards, when his prediction was being so fatally 
accomplished, he writes :— 


I am fast approaching that end which we must all come to. My own term 
I feel is expiring, and happy is the man who does not live to see the destruction 
of his country, which discontent has brought to the verge of ruin. Hitherto 
thrice happy England, how art thou torn to pieces by thine own children! 
Strangers, who a year ago looked up to you with admiration as a happy excep- 
tion im the world, at this moment know thee not! Fire, riot, and bloodshed, 
are roving through the land, and God in his displeasure visits us also with 
pestilence ; and in fact, in one short year, we seem almost to have reached the 
climax of misery. One cannot sit down to put one’s thoughts to paper, without 
feeling oppressed by public events, and with vain thought of how and when 
will the evil terminate. That must be left to God’s mercy, for I believe man is 
at this moment unequal to the task.” —P. 356. 


Firmly grounded in religious principle, Lord Exmouth was free from 
all pharisaical or sectarian Jeaven. ‘That firmness of purpose, and native 
health of judgment which enabled him to quell mutinies and decide 
conflicts, where a mistaken leniency and spurious humanity would have 
shrunk from the prompt exhibition of painful example, and thereby 
have incurred the most appalling amount of crime and bloodshed,— 
these guided his religious views no less than his professional conduct. 
A firm, sincere, practical Christian, he did not regard as alike all modes 
of religious improvement ; he did not think it sufficient recommendation 
to any scheme that “it would do good,” unless he was satisfied that it 
had no tendency to do harm. Regarding the Church as the great in- 
strument of religious knowledge, he sensibly considered all religious 
contrivances injurious, whatever present good they might.seem to pro- 
mise, if they detached her friends, lowered her estimation, or interfered 
with her operations. With the same manliness of principle with which 
he despised the turbulence of a Queen Caroline mob, he turned a deaf 
ear to every reproach of illiberality incurred through his discountenance 
of disorderly plans of evangelization. Mr. Osler observes :-— 


He cherished a very strong attachment to the Church; and for more than 
thirty years had been a member of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, which he jomed when the claims of the Society were so little appreciated, 
that only principle could have prompted the step. It might therefore be 
expected that he would feel deep anxiety when the safety of that Church was 
threatened. But upon this subject his mind was firm; and in one of the last 
letters he ever wrote, dated August 28th, he declares his confidence in the most 
emphatic language. After some personal observations to the friend he was 
addressing, one of his old officers, he alludes to the cholera, then raging in his 
neighbourhood ; “ which,” he says, “ I am much inclined to consider an infliction 
of Providence, to show his power to the discontented of the world, who have 
long been striving against the government of man, and are commencing their 
attacks on our Church. But they will fail! God will never suffer his Church to 
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fall; and the world will see that his mighty arm is not shortened, nor his power 
diminished. I put my trust in him, and not in man; and I bless him that he 
has enabled me to see the difference between improvement and destruction.” — 
Pp. 359, 360. 


On the Popish question, (which Mr. Osler, by a perversion which 
is the only blemish in his work, calls the Catholic,) Lord Exmouth was 
upright and honest. 


On the Catholic question his opinions and conduct were most decided. His 
eldest son resigned his seat for a borough under the influence of the duke of 
Northumberland, which he held unconditionally, as soon as that nobleman 
declared his intention to support the claims. The ground of Lord Exmouth’s 
Opposition to the measure has been already given in his own words.—P. 353. 


The letter to which the biographer here refers, is another proof of 
the clear foresight and sound judgment which Lord Exmouth displayed 
on political not less than on moral subjects. It was written at the fatal 
period when it was determined to concede the Popish claims. 


The times are awful, when the choice of two evils only is left; a threatened 
rebellion, or the surrender of our constitution, by the admission of Catholics 
to Parliament, and all offices. I think even this will not satisfy Ireland. 
Ascendancy is their object. You may postpone, and by loss of character parry 
the evil for a short space; but not long, depend upon it. You and I may 
not see it, but our children will, and be obliged to mect the struggle man to 
man, which we, may now shirk. By God alone can we be saved from such 
consequences ; may he shed his power and grace upon us as anation!—P. 133. 


Dying men are held to be prophetic. We welcome the omen. Not 
many days after writing the above quoted letter and pronouncing that 
the enemies of the Church “ will fail,’”’ Lord Exmouth was seized with 
his fatal illness. 


The immediate danger was soon averted; but the extent of the disease left 
not the smallest hope of recovery. He lingered until the 23d of January, 
calmly waiting the event which his gradually increasing weakness convinced 
him was inevitable. Sustained by the principles which had guided him so long, 
his death-bed became the scene of his best and noblest triumph. “ Every hour 
of his life is a sermon,” said an officer who was often with him; “I have seen 
him great in battle, but never so great as on his death-bed.” Full of hope and 
peace, he advanced with the confidence of a Christian to his last conflict, and 
when nature was at length exhausted, he closed a life of brilliant and important 
service, with a death more happy, and not less glorious, than if he had fallen in 
the hour of victory.—Pp. 360, 361. 

Lord Exmouth was buried at Christow, the parish in which are the family 
mansion and estate of Canonteign. The flag under which he fought at Algiers 
was used for a pall, and a young oak, to bear his name, was planted near the 
grave,—a suitable memorial for a British seaman, 

A monument has since been erected to his memory in the church at Christow. 
A facia, supported by two Doric pillars, bears his crest and motto, encircled 
with the ribbon and motto of the Bath, surmounted with a coronet, and sup- 
ported with naval trophies. Between the pillars, an urn, with the initials E. P., 
and crowned with sea-weed, rests on a sarcophagus. On the pediment are 
stanzas on his conduct at the wreck of the Dutton, which were written by a 
spectator, and recited at a public dinner given on the occasion by the corporation 
of Plymouth. The sarcophagus bears the following inscription :— 
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Jn a vault beneath repose the remains of 
The Right Hon. Eowarp Pe.tew, Viscount and Baron Exmouth, 
of Canonteign, a Baronet, and LL.D. Vice-Admiral of the United Kingdom, 
and Admiral of the Red Squadron of His Majesty's Fleet, 

Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, 
also of the Royal and distinguished Order of Charles the Third of Spain, 
Of the Military Order of William of the Netherlands, 

Of the Royal Sicilian Order of St. Ferdinand and Merit, 

Of the Military Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazare of Sardinia, and 
Knight of the Most Honourable and Most Ancient Order of the Annunciation 
of Savoy, 

High Steward of Great Yarmouth, and one of 
the Elder Brethren of the Hon. Corporation of the Trinity House. 


His eminent public services are recorded in the annals 
and live in the memory of a grateful country. 
This private and more humble monument records his Christian virtues : 
His active benevolence, which often risked his life to 
rescue fellow-creatures from the deep, and to break the chains of 
Christian brethren, mourning in helpless captivity in a heathen land. 
All human glory ceases in the grave: but far dearer is the memory of 
that devout faith which led him in deep humility to the cross of Christ, 
the star which guided him to his desired haven, 
the anchor of his hope, when, on the death-bed of the just, 
he yielded up his soul to his Redeemer. 
He departed in peace, on the 23d day of January, 
in the year of our Lord 1833, and in the 76th year of his age. 
This monument is erected by his grateful and affectionate family, 
to the memory of the best of husbands and of parents. 


LINES WRITTEN TO COMMEMORATE 
Lorp Exmoutu’s humane and magnanimous conduct, 
when, at the imminent risk of his life, he rescued, (under the blessing of 
Divine Providence) 
near five hundred souls—men, women, and children, many of whom were sick, 
from the wreck of the Dutton, East Indiaman, in a tremendous storm, 
January 26, 1796. 


While o’er the reeling wreck the savage storm 
Pour'd all its lightnings, thunders, blasts, and hail ; 
And every horror in its wildest form 
Smote the firm heart, that never knew to fail ; 


’Twas thine, PeELLEw, sublimely great and good ! 
For man, thy brother man, distress’d, to dare 
The dreadful passage of the raging flood, 
And join the frantic children of despair. 


There it was thine, in comfort’s balmy tone, 
To soothe their sorrows ’mid the tempest’s roar ; 
To hush the mother’s shriek—the sick man’s groan, 
And bear the suff’rers trembling to the shore. 


So when this mighty orb, in dread alarm, 
Shall crash in ruins, at its God’s decree ; 
May thy Redeemer, with triumphant arm, 
From the vast wreck of all things—rescue thee. 


Mr. Osler’s work is enriched with a most valuable appendix, contain- 
ing, among much other interesting matter, memoirs of Lord Exmouth’s 
brothers, Sir Israel and Mr, Samuel Pellew, and Capt. Warde’s plan 
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of Algiers. Indeed, with Mr. Osler’s book in hand, it is possible to 
arrive at the most exact and minute conception of all the details of that 
important action. 

We recommend Mr. Osler’s work not only to general perusal, but 
most especially as a present to young naval officers. There they will 
see what were English principles—principles, which we trust, will ever 
prevail in the navy of England—principles which have raised the 
glories of that service to the greatest possible elevation, and above all, 
principles which have given to those who cherish them tranquillity in 
life, and cheerfulness in death, in “the hope of a better resurrection.” 


Arr I1.—The Chronicles of Waltham. By the Author of the “ Country 
Curate,” §c. Three Vols. 8vo. London: Bentley. 


WE have, at no very distant period of time, held up to deserved repro- 
bation one work, professing to be a novel, from the great demoralizing 
tendency which we conceived it to exhibit, and which we considered it 
to be our duty to combat and neutralize as far as in us lay. We have 


now another before us, purporting to be of the same class, which we are 
induced to notice from a motive the most opposite, viz. that in our 
opinion, there are few volumes which promise to be so popular, and at 
the same time, contain so many wholesome truths, and exhibit such 
sound practical views of the present condition of a large class of the 


community. 


Bad as the times were from 1818 to 1829, (says Mr. Gleig,) they did not 
wholly eradicate the caste of fox-hunting, champagne-drinking, and phaeton- 
driving tenants. With respect again to their ladies, their style of dress, their 
habits in the domestic circle, and their general demeanour at home and abroad, 
were certainly not ofa nature to induce a conviction in the breast of the looker 
on, that they were the wives or daughters of poor men. To be sure, silks, 
laces, gloves, ribbons, &c. were all considerably cheaper in 1828, than they had 
been in 1813, and so far, lay more within the reach of those who possessed the 
means of purchasing ; but as the true value of any article is to be estimated by 
the consumer according to his own ability to pay for it, and not according to 
the price it fetches in the market, so the husband and father of a bevy of well- 
dressed persons haranguing from his town-built carriage was not very likely to 
excite commiseration when he spoke of the derangement of his affairs, and 
attributed the whole blame to the government of the country. 

It was not of the government alone, however, that the farmer now com- 
plained. Rents were said to be ruinously high, tithes ground him to the dust, 
and the little profits that might have remained after these demands were settled, 
disappeared altogether in the vortex of the poor rates. Now it might or it 
might not be true, that landlords still required for their farms more than their 
farms were worth ; but if it were true, the farmers had themselves alone to 
thank for it. The competition for land continued as great as it had ever been, 
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Was there an estate in the market! If offered for sale, there were dozens eager 
to purchase ; if to let, there were scores a to hire! Tow then was it pos- 
sible for the landlords to believe that they did exact more than the tenants 
were in a condition to pay’? And as to tithes, they were precisely what they 
had ever been, with this remarkable exception, that, generally speaking, the 
Clergy entered into compositions to which of course the farmers assented, 
because they were advantageous; whereas lay-impropriators almost always 
took their tithe in kind. Yet it was not of the proceedings of the lay-impro- 
priator that complaints were ever made. The Clergy were traduced as oppres- 
sors, because they dealt more leniently with their parishioners than they might 
have done. And with respect to the poor rates, how could these fail of hang- 
ing round the agriculturist’s neck like a mill-stone under such circumstances 
as the following, &c. &c. 

Mr. Gleig then goes on to detail, with equal liveliness and accuracy 
of description, the sudden fall of wages from half-a-crown and three 
shillings per diem, when wheat was at five pounds a quarter, to the com- 
paratively miserable pittance of nine shillings a week, all which he very 
truly ascribes to the transition from a state of war, in the course of 
which we were the carriers to, and monopolised the commerce of the 
whole world, to one of peace, in which all the rest of the world came in 
for their fair share, at least, of these advantages. The immediate altera- 
tion produced in the comforts and habits of the labouring classes by the 
fact, that whereas formerly the supply of labour was unequal to the 
demand for it, so now the supply of employment was in its turn un- 
equal to the demands made for it by the thousands whom the peace had 
thrown out of bread,—the evil of the incautious proceedings of the 
magistracy, as yet unaware of the real state of affairs, and the rise of 
the pernicious system of pauperising the whole labouring population by 
paying half the workman’s wages from the poor rates,—all these, and 
their frightful and demoralizing consequences, are portrayed with a 
degree of clearness and fidelity that cannot fail to raise this work infi- 
nitely above the class to which it professes to belong, and to make it 
well worth the serious study of many that would probably have thought 
or cared for none of these things, had they been presented to them in 
the more formal dress of a statistical essay. The vulgar and malignant 
outery against the supposed wealth of the Church and its ministers is 
ably exposed in the following sketch of a country Clergyman, which we 
should weaken by comment :— 


The Rev. Montague Trevenean was one of those overpaid and bloated plura- 
lists whose wealth and indolence bring disgrace on their profession, as well as on 
the religion of which they are the teachers ; for Mr. tana was not only 
Vicar of Heavitree, but Rector of St. Mary besides, the united proceeds of which 
brought him in, after the payment of necessary expenses, a clear annual revenue 
of 450d. To entitle him to this enormous remuneration, moreover, he had ab- 
solutely nothing to do. On Sundays, to be sure, he read prayers and preached 
twice—sometimes thrice; on other days he ministered to the necessities, tem- 
poral as well as spiritual, of more than 2000 persons, almost all of whom were 
mere paupers, and scattered over a surface of nearly thirty-five square iniles. 
He attended all vestry meetings, and gave them the benefit of his wisdom and 
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experience, without which they would often have gone wrong; dispensed 
more of hospitality than nine-tenths of the laymen, who possessed three times 
his means ; and throughout the whole circle of his neighbourhood was the pat- 
tern, which was every where more or less felt, of gentle manners, pure princi- 
ples, and a highly cultivated understanding. But then Mr. Trevenean, like the 
rest of his order, could not be numbered among the productive classes: he 
added nothing to the stock of national wealth; he only sought to elevate and 
improve, as far as his influence extended, the national character. Now it is 
well kuown, that, except by the dissemination of newspapers, and the agency of 
Mechanics’ Institutes, there are very few methods of acting upon the national 
character, which the political economist can sanction ; and hence he whose 
views extend no farther than to make his neighbours fear God, honour the 
king, and be contented with their lot, well deserves to be denounced as a useless 
member of society. Doubtless it was upon this principle that Mr. Trevenean, 
like his brethren in general, suffered much reproach in places and among circles 
where his person was unknown. For it is a curious fact, that it is exactly 
among such as are total strangers to their habits and style of living, that the 
English Clergy find the most unsparing denouncer of their vices, their indolence, 
and their unpopularity. Had Mr. Trevenean possessed no other pecuniar 
resources than those which his benefices supplied, it would have been impossi- 
ble for him either to do the good to which all around him bore witness, or to 
maintain his station in society; he was, however, a living instance of the prac- 
tical benefits of a system which on theoretical grounds is generally condemned. 
The younger brother of a wealthy house, he brought into the profession, which 
gave him the possible chance of civil rank and large emoluments more than in 
point of fact the profession was ever likely to afford to him, and in doing so 
rendered the good things of this lite subservient to the noblest purposes, because 
they enabled him to exercise an influence over the minds of his neighbour, such 
as without them, no man, in the present state of society, may ever hope to 
attain, 


We do not apologise for the length to which we have been led in 
these extracts; trifling, as from the form it has assumed, this work may 
appear, it will amply repay perusal to all candid and unbiassed minds. 
The Chronicles consist of the history of a supposed parish in Kent, 
during the last twenty years. We say supposed, for though there is a 
parish of that name at no great distance from the late scene of the reve- 
rend author’s clerical labours, yet we cannot recognise its local features 
in the description here given of it: the “silver stream,” the “ fine old 
church,” &c. are purely imaginary, but the verisimilitude of the thoughts 
and feelings of the peasantry, during the period alluded to, no one at 
all conversant with that part of the country can dispute. These volumes 
contain several narratives, all branching from one common stem, all 
written with much graphic power, and one especially, ‘‘ The Overseer’s 
Daughter,” with great pathos. We can safely recommend them to the 
notice of all who really love their poorer countrymen, and would fain 
see their condition bettered. 
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The Diary of a Solitaire ; or, Sketch 
of a Pedestrian Excursion through 
Part of Switzerland ; with a Pre- 

Jatory Address and Notes, Personal 
and General. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1835. Pp. lili. 111. 
Tue author of this work is a member 
of the Society of Friends ; in travel an 
evthusiast, and in politics an out-and- 
out Tory. He dedicates his labours 
to Sir R. Peel, and rates the Radicals 
most soundly in his Address, to pub- 
lish which he has tacked to it the 

Diary, &c. thinking, perhaps jastly, 

that a political sermon, like a dose of 

physic, cannot be swallowed by some 
ersons without a littie raspberry jam. 

‘he sentiments expressed are such as 

do credit to his candour, discerning, 

and sense; and we only wonder that 


a person whose views are so extensive 
as to the evils of political schism, has 
not yet seen that religious schism is as 
great an evil. 

Of the Diary, we may say, that 
there is nothing particularly new de- 


tailed in it. The same ground has 
been trodden, and the same scenery 
described, a thousand times before. 
The personal adventures of the author 
are much the same as those of ail 
pedestrians in Switzerland ; and though 
he describes a perilous ramble over 
the snows, and up and down the pre- 
cipices near Ariola, in which, having 
lost his way, he obstinately persisted 
in attempting to find it, fortunately 
escaping with his life, all pedestrian 
nature-pokers (to use a Germanism), 
meet much the same kind of adven- 
tures, when they abjure guides, and 
trust to bad maps. If our worthy 
friend had ever been tumbled down 
some eight or nine bundred feet in an 
avalanche, he would have thought 
less of his slip down the snow. But 
the naiveté with which he recounts 
his Aaps and mshaps ; what he saw, 
what he ate, what he thought, and 
what he felt, and how he got (sin- 
lessly) tipsy at Sarnen, (confessing 


his sin of intemperance, and doing 
penance afterwards in a note in 
praise of Temperance Societies), over 
“ a whole bottle of wine,” after the 
exhaustion of a * long summer-day’s 
walk,” which predisposed the system 
to greater susceptibility of intoxica- 
tion” (p. 87), is particularly amusing. 
Nor is less so his confession of having 
smuggled into Dieppe ;—but we must 
use his own words :-— What, reader, 

does thy imagination fancy to be the 
fuvoured article of contraband export ¢ 
Why, no other than a small compact 
assemblage of about 20,000 needles, 
which, not occupying more than a 
moderately sized parcel, were duly” 

(Qu. unduly %) “ deposited in an inner 
pocket of a smaller coat, a great coat 
being also worn at the moment of 
landing!” The said needles were not 
found by the searchers, but were 
sold in Paris for a profit of 40 per 
cent. on the original cost. “ The 
lesson,” he adds, ‘ however, has not 
been lost’”’—(Qu. because the needles 
were not found /)—“ the escape was a 
narrow one; and on reconsidering the 
whole subject, it has led me more 
forcibly to feel the propriety of the 
conscientious regard which our So- 
ciety (the Friends), in their public 
rules on this subject, hold towards a 
strict integrity on all points of customs, 
duties, or excise.” “TI have never, 
therefore, again sinned in like man- 
ner.” (P. 106.) It is very clear, from 
the ‘whole narrative, which we cannot 
extract, that this compunction of con- 
science at having sinned against 
“ customs, duties, and excise,” arose 
from the fear of losing the 40 per cent. 
profit as much as from any other 
motive. Whilst the coat was being 
prepared for this acuminated inge- 
nuity, there would, we might have 
supposed, have arisen, in the mind of 
tne Solitaire, some misgivings ; but no, 
he exults over the acu/eate invention : 
“the simple fact being, that in the 
construction of the said coat was a 
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pocket, the existence of which never 
entered into their heads (i. e. the 
douaniers) to conceive!” Tow should 
it? Who would ever dream of a 
smuggler in a pepper and salt, or 
mahogany suit of ditto, with a broad 
brim, and a broader face: and Les- 
sing’s aphorism, “ Nature / TU ne peur 
pas mentir,” must, one would have 
thought, liave proved that a Friend 
is incapable of turning contre bandier. 
Oh! verily, these Quakers are rare 
casuists! 

After this little anecdote, we sup- 
pose we must not omit to mention 
that just preceding it (about ten pages 
off) there is a long note on the advan- 
blessings, and prospects of 
Quakerism, winding up with a refe- 
rence to authorities—** Sheu/d the 
reader wish to consult any work on the 
subject of our peculiar views !” (P. 96.) 
This is almost as sly as importing the 
needles in the unthought-of pocket; it 
is regular smuggling of another kind! 
And what with his “  single-eyed 
Christianity,” and single-eyed needles, 
we have been alternately instructed, 
pleased, and amazed, by the quiet way 
in which he lets us into the secrets of 
his heart, head, and poeket. We sin- 
cerely wish the truly christian senti- 
ments he advocates and enforces upon 
almost all occasions may have as good 
success as the 20,000 needles, and pro- 
duce a 40 per cent. profit to his 
readers as well as himself; but we 
will be candid and say, that all! his 
anxiety lest, through the inconsis- 
tencies of ics professors, the “ vessel of 
Quakerism should founder,” will not 
save it, whilst they who voyage in it 
over the ocean of time, abjure the 
chief symbol of their being bound for 
eternity, the initiatory rite instituted 
by Him whom they call * their adora- 
ble Lord,” viz. the rite of baplism. We 
think this consideration would solve 
the difficulty which is expressed in the 
following remark, and with which we 
conclude :—“ Admitting that we, the 
Quakers, are right in our views of reli- 
gion, and in its practical bearings upon 
the daily conduct,—the question, 
why our sentiments have not obtained 
more extensive adoption in the worid, 
must remain as one of those secret 
things which belong only to Him who 


tages, 


governs and decrees according to his 
own unsearchable will.” (P. 94.) The 
admission required is, we take it, a 
begging of the question, even if we 
take no account of * the practical 
bearings” of Quakerism. 

As we do not admit the premises, 
any speculations upon, or corrollaries 
from them, must fail to the ground as 
surely as the Solitaire slid down the 
mountain. 


Hymns for the Service of the Church, 
with a Selection of Music. London : 
Hatchard. 1835. 4to. 

In this elegant work we are supplied 

with a suitable hymn for every Sunday 

in the year, besides others for bap- 

tism, martiage, funeral, &c. &c. &c. 

Each hymn is accompanied with an 

appropriate tune, which has, on the 

whole, been selected with good taste. 

The volume contains seventy-seven 

good melodies, many of which we have 

long since appropriated to our own 
forthcoming work. <A large majority 
of the words appear to be selected from 

Bishop Heber; and in the arrangement 

of them, the editor appears to have 

taken many liberties ;—we allude par- 
ticularly to those for the third Sunday 
in Advent and for Christmas Day. 

The volume would form an excellent 

present, and will be found highly useful 

in the domestic circle. 


Hints to Young Clergymen on various 
matters of Form and Duty. To 
which ure prefixed, Hints for a 
simple Course of Study, preparatory 
and subsequent to taking Holy 
Orders. By the INCUMBENT OF A 
Country Parish. Second Edi- 
tion. London: Rivingtons. 1835. 
24mo. Pp. 81. 


Iv is with much pleasure that we find 
the public have called for a second 
edition of this very useful little work, 
Many additional remarks have been 
made, and the whole forms a manual 
which ought to be possessed by every 
young Clergyman who is at all anxious 
to become acquainted with the “ va- 
rious matters of form and duty” neces- 
sarily attendant on this sacred office. 
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The Consolations of Christianity viewed 
in Connexion with the Paternal 
Character of God, and with Human 
Life considered as a state of Proba- 
tion; in Four Discourses. By the 
Rev. Witttam Hutt, Curate of 
Markham, Norfolk. Loudon: Ri- 
vingtons. 1835. Pp. xii. 126. 


Respecting the present volume, we 
cannot do better than echo, which 
we do very readily, the opinion of a 
contemporary respecting it :—“ These 
are pleasing, sensible, and thoughful 
sermons, on a subject interesting to 
all Christians.” 


Works on Episcopacy: containing— 
I. The Rev. Dr Bowden's ‘Two 
Series of Letters in reply to, and 
Refutation of Dr. Miller's Presby- 
terian “ Letters on the Constitution 
and Order of the Christian Minis- 
try;” II. Dr. Cooke’s Essay on the 
Invalidity of Presbyterian Ordina- 
tion; and, Il. Episcopacy tested by 
Scripture. By the Rt. Rev. H. U. 
OnpDeRDONK, D.D. New York, 
printed. London: Rivingtons, 
Hatchards, and Seeleys. 2 Vols. 
12mo. 


In our Number for June, pp. 330, 331, 
we called the attention of our readers 
to these unanswered and unanswer- 
able treatises on Episcopacy; and 
stated, that as Dr. Miller’s Letters 
were on the point of being republished 
in this country, we should communi- 
cate to our readers the arrival of 
copies of the “ Works on Episcopacy” 
in London. We now fulfil our pro- 
mise, and reiterate a recommendation 
of them to every one who has the 
means of procuring a copy,as forming 
a complete antidote to, and refutation 
of the misrepresentations of the Pres- 
byterian “ Letters on the Constitution 
and Order of the Christian Ministry.” 
The volumes are handsomely printed, 
and are sold at a price which barely 
covers the cost of importation and 
advertising. 


The Spread of the Gospel the Safe- 
guard of England! A Sermon, 
preached in St. Stephen's Church, 


Walbrook, on Sunday, October 4, 
1835: being the Tercentenary of the 
Translation of the whole Bible into 
the English Language. By the 
Rev. GeorGe Crory, LL.D. Rec- 
tor of the United Parishes of St. 
Stephen's, Walbrook, and St. Benet’s, 
London. Duncan. 8vo. 1835. 
Pp. 40. 

Popery, whether of past or of present 
Times, shown to dishonour the Word 
of God, and to obstruct its free Dif- 
fusion. A Sermon, preached on Sun- 
day, October 4, 1835, in All Saints’ 
Church, Worcester. By the Rev. T. 
Davis, A.M. Curate of All Saints’. 
Worcester: Child. London: Ri- 
vingtons. Pp. 27. 


The Jubilee of the Bible; or, Three 
Hundredth Anniversary of Cover- 
dale’s Translation of the whole Bible 
into English, “ Prynted in the Yeare 
of our Lorde M.D. XXXV. and 
Synished the fourthe daye of October.” 
A Sermon, preached at St. John's 
Church, Cheltenham, by the Rev. 
W. M. Kensey, B.D. Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, Oxford. 


“ Wuen the wicked spring as the 
grass, and when all the workers of 
iniquity do flourish, it is that they shall 
be destroyed for ever ;” and the ene- 
mies of truth are allowed to gain 
ascendency over the church of God, 
only that they may at length be taken 
in their own traps, and destroyed by 
their own success. Thus, in our day, 
the triumph of the Papists in breaking 
down the securities of our Protestant 
constitution, has proved to demonstra- 
tion, what modern liberalism had 
denied, that perjury and blood are 
still as ever the character of Roman- 
ism; and our maligned Church in 
Ireland, given over by a feeble go- 
vernment to the will of her deadly 
enemies, walks unhurt in the midst of 
the fire, while they who bound her 
hand and foot are perishing by the 
flames they kindled for her destruc- 
tion. 

Was it chance, or was it not rather 
brought to pass by the overruling pro- 
vidence of God, that the jubilee of the 
Reformation fell just at the year and 
the month when it was most desirable 
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that Protestant England should have 
her attention strongly fixed on that 
great event, aud be led to reflect 
deeply on the blessings it secured ! 
Certainly the event could not have 
been better timed, as occurring just 
when the Popish demagogue was 
labouring to mislead and agitate the 
country; vor could the question be- 
tween Protestantism and Popery be 
tried upon a fairer issue than that of 
giving or withholding the Bible; nor, 
finally, could the consequences be 
more satisfactory than they have 
proved, 

We have here three out of the many 
thousand sermons, or, we might perhaps 
say with truth, the tens of thousands of 
sermons, which were preached on the 
4th of October. They who are fami- 
liar with Dr. Croly’s splendid work on 
the Apocalypse will recognise a similar 
character in the discourse before us. 
Historical facts, described in the vivid 
language of a poet, are connected 
with prophecy on the one hand, and 
brought to bear upon passing events on 
the other; while the practical appli- 
cation is forcibly urged upon the judg- 
ment or conscience of the reader. 
How this is done it is not necessary 
for us to say. 

Mr. Davis rests his argument on the 
guilt of Rome in withholding the 
Bible, aud the privilege of Protestants 
in possessing it. His style is simple 
and clear, and he treats his subject 


ably. 

The author of the third sermon on 
our list takes a wider range to embrace 
the chief corruptions of religion which 
have prevailed in all ages; and, after a 
rapid glance along their course, he rests 
on the chief subject of his sermon, 


and strongly applies it. All are illus- 
trated with valuable notes. 


The Sacred Classics. The Great Ex- 
emplar of Sanctity and Holy Life 
described in the History of the Life 
and Death of our ever-blessed Saviour 
Jesus Christ: with Considerations 
and Discourses upon the several 
parts of the Story, and Prayers 
fitted to the several Mysteries. By 
Jeremy Taytor, D.D. Chaplain in 
Ordinary to King Charles I., and 


sometime Lord Bishop of Down and 
Connor. Vol. Il. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by the Rev. H. SteB- 
pinc, M.A. London: J. Hatchard 
& Son. 1835. Pp. 355. 


Tuts volume has a beautiful frontispiece 
ot “ The Holy Family, from a drawing 
by Correggio, in the National Gallery.” 
The introductory matter, by the Rev. 
H. Stebbing, is extremely well written, 
being at once clear and elegant, and 
descriptive of the work. It is pre- 
fixed, we presume, from a compliance 
with the rule laid down by the editors, 
that each work should be ushered into 
the world with some such prefatory 
remarks, although the name of Je- 
remy Taylor, and the established 
character of the book, might well have 
dispensed with the observance of such 
a rule; and we cannot but think that 
the time and space thus devoted 
would have been better employed in a 
few short comments and explanations 
on the text, added at the foot of each 
page,wherever deemed necessary. This, 
indeed, would be a humbler, but cer- 
tainly a more useful appendage to the 
volume. However excellent the Intro- 
duction, it is not wanted ; whilst many 
expressions, and much of the allusions 
in the text, cannot but be obscure to 
the great mass of readers. Much of 
the theology, and the vazious systems 
of philosophy then prevalent, has long 
become obsolete; and though it would 
be a work of trouble, yet an editor 
would confer great benefit, who, where- 
ever elucidation is required, should 
point out the sources of the materials 
from which the author drew, and clear 
up the obscurities which occasionally 
are met with in the text. Instead of 
giving the naked text, and an elaborate 
Introduction, we would point out to 
the editors the benefits they would 
confer on the public, if they were to 
give a few notes of the above character 
to the Sacred Classics; the service 
which the learned editor of Milton’s 
newly discovered work on Theology, 
rendered both to his author and his 
readers by his elucidation of the text, 
is well worthy of imitation, and we 
trust the editors of the Sacred Clas- 
sics would neither shrink from the 
trouble nor from the comparative hum- 
bleness of the task. 





ON THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH, 


Epuesians Iv. 3. 


Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 


Tuts passage from the letter to the Ephesians is an apt illustration of 
the doctrines professed by the Reformed Church of England, as well as 
of the purity of principle in which its members should act up to those 
doctrines. We cannot, therefore, do better than take into consideration 
the concise definition and brief exhortation thus set before us by 
St. Paul. 

I shall then endeavour to shew, Ist, What we are to believe; 
and, 2dly, How we are to profess our belief, according to the Scriptures ; 
under the former head explaining what is meant by the apostle’s 
assertion—“ There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in 
one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all,” 
(ver. 4, 5, 6;) and under the latter what is intended by the apostle’s 
exhortation—*“ I, therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that 
ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called ; with all low- 
liness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one another in 
love: endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.” 

Under the 1st head we read, “ There is one body, one faith, one bap- 
tism.” Now the Church of Rome has built upon these words her 
scriptural claim to a supposed unity and asserted supremacy, exhibited 
in her and her alone. Let us take her own definition in her own words, 
as stated by a writer whose work is a text-book with her Clergy. “ By 
the name of the Church is understood an assembly of baptized men, 
united amongst each other by the profession of the same faith and the 
communior of the same sacraments, under the government of legitimate 
pastors, and especially of one chief pastor, viz. the Roman pontiff, who 
takes the place of Christ on earth. It is said, Ist, an assembly of 
baptized men, that Jews, Turks, Pagans, and other like infidels, who 
never were admitted into the Church by the sacrament of baptism, may 
be excluded. It is said, 2diy, united by the profession of the 
same faith, and participation of the same sacraments, in order to 
exclude heretics and apostates, who, although they may have been 
baptized, yet because they have fallen from the true faith, and on that 
account have been deprived of the communion of the sacraments, are 
therefore aliens from the Church. It is said, 3dly, under the government 
of legitimate pastors, and especially of the chief pastor, viz. the Roman 
pontiff, to exclude schismatics, who indeed have faith, and sometimes 
participate as aliens in the sacraments; but because they are not in 
subjection to tkeir legitimate pastor, nor are willing to hear his voice, 
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are therefore deemed banished from the Church. And this St. Augus- 
tine (1 de Vera Rel. 5,) beautifully expresses, where he says, that 
‘true religion is not to be sought for in the confusion of the pagans, nor 
in the filth of the heretics, nor in the feebleness of schismatics, but only 
amongst those who are called Christian, Catholic, and Orthodox.’ 
Now (continues our author) to discover this true Church four parti- 
cular characters are assigned in tke creed of the Constantinopolitan 
Council, which afterwards the Catholic Church herself used in her 
sacred liturgies ; which characters, indeed, are so suitable to her, that 
they cannot be applied to any other congregation of heretics or believers. 
These signs are, that the Church be one, holy, catholic, and apostolic. 
One, because she every where professes one and the same doctrine of 
faith, andall Catholics scattered over the whole world, although they differ 
in manners, languages, and habits of life, yet acknowledge the same thing 
in all the dogmas of faith. It is also one, because there is one mystical 
body under one head, Christ, and the Roman pontiff his vicar upon 
earth. Holy, because (amongst other matters) in her the true sacrifice is 
performed (i. e. the mass,) by which we are sanctified. She is the only 
Church, says Gregory, by which God accepts sacrifice ; the only one 
which intercedes confidently for the erring, the only one in which good 
is fruitfully performed. Apostolic, because founded by the apostles, to 
whom succeeded the bishops, each in his own church, and especially the 
Roman pontiffs, the successors of the prince of the apostles in the 
government of the universal Church, (Adbelly, Medulla Theologica, I. 
21, 24.) Moreover, not only does he deserve to be called a heretic who 
impugns any article of faith, or proposes any error contrary to it; but 
also he who knowingly and deliberately is doubtful about any truth of 
faith . . . shall be judged to suppose that the authority of the Church 
professing and teaching such and such doctrine is not sure and infal- 
lible ; to which supposition none but a heretic can adhere. (/d. I. 56.)” 

These assertions are not mine respecting the Church of Rome, but the 
assertions of an author who is received by the members of that Church 
as expressing the doctrines she holds, and whose work was compiled 
with the intention of supplying a manual for the use of the candi- 
dates for holy orders, to instruct them, and furnish them with matter 
wherewith to instruct their flucks, Its testimony, therefore, cannot be 
disputed. 

Judged, then, by this work, St. Paul himself must have been a 
heretic, for although he tells us that there is “‘ one body, and one faith, 
and one baptism, one Lord, one God and Father of all,” he does not 
say a syllable respecting one chief pastor, viz. the Roman pontiff, the 
vicar of Christ on earth, the successor of the prince of the apostles in 
the government of the universal Church ; nor does he declare that who- 
soever doubts respecting what this pontiff affirms is a heretic ; nor does 
he say what the Council of Florence says, as elsewhere quoted by our 
author, that the Roman pontiff is the successor of the blessed Peter, 
the prince of the apostles, and the true vicar of Christ; that “ he 
is the head of the whole Church, and the father and teacher of 
all Christians, and that to him, in the blessed Peter, was delivered full 
power by our Lord Jesus Christ, of feeding, ruling, and governing the 
universal Church.” (1. 61.) Nor does the apostle sanction, even by 
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Tuts passage from the letter to the Ephesians is an apt illustration of 
the doctrines professed by the Reformed Church of England, as well as 
of the purity of principle in which its members should act up to those 
doctrines. We cannot, therefore, do better than take into consideration 
the concise definition and brief exhortation thus set before us by 
St. Paul. 

I shall then endeavour to shew, Ist, What we are to believe; 
and, 2dly, How we are to profess our belief, according to the Scriptures ; 
under the former head explaining what is meant by the apostle’s 
assertion—“ There is one body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in 
one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God 
and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all,” 
(ver. 4, 5, 6;) and under the latter what is intended by the apostle’s 
exhortation—* I, therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that 
ye walk worthy of the vocation wherewith ye are called ; with all low- 
liness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one another in 
love: endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.” 

Under the 1st head we read, ‘‘ There is one body, one faith, one bap- 
tism.”” Now the Church of Rome has built upon these words her 
scriptural claim to a supposed unity and asserted supremacy, exhibited 
in her and her alone. Let us take her own definition in her own words, 
as stated by a writer whose work is a text-book with her Clergy. “ By 
the name of the Church is understood an assembly of baptized men, 
united amongst each other by the profession of the same faith and the 
communion of the same sacraments, under the government of legitimate 
pastors, and especially of one chief pastor, viz. the Roman pontiff, who 
takes the place of Christ on earth. It is said, Ist, an assembly of 
baptized men, that Jews, Turks, Pagans, and other like infidels, who 
never were admitted into the Church by the sacrament of baptism, may 
be excluded. It is said, 2dly, united by the profession of the 
same faith, and participation of the same sacraments, in order to 
exclude heretics and apostates, who, although they may have been 
baptized, yet because they have fallen from the true faith, and on that 
account have been deprived of the communion of the sacraments, are 
therefore aliens from the Church. It is said, 3dly, under the government 
of legitimate pastors, and especially of the chief pastor, viz. the Roman 
pontiff, to exclude schismatics, who indeed have faith, and sometimes 
participate as aliens in the sacraments; but because they are not in 
subjection to their legitimate pastor, nor are willing to hear his voice, 
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are therefore deemed banished from the Church. And this St. Augus- 
tine (1 de Vera Rel. 5,) beautifully expresses, where he says, that 
‘true religion is not to be sought for in the confusion of the pagans, nor 
in the filth of the heretics, nor in the feebleness of schismatics, but only 
amongst those who are called Christian, Catholic, and Orthodox.’ 
Now (continues our author) to discover this true Church four parti- 
cular characters are assigned in the creed of the Cor,stantinopolitan 
Council, which afterwards the Catholic Church herself used in her 
sacred liturgies ; which characters, indeed, are so suitable to her, that 
they cannot be applied to any other congregation of heretics or believers. 
These signs are, that the Church be one, holy, catholic, and apostolic. 
One, because she every where professes one and the same doctrine of 
faith, andall Catholics scattered over the whole world, although they differ 
in manners, languages, and habits of life, yet acknowledge the same thing 
in all the dogmas of faith. It is also one, because there is one mystical 
body under one head, Christ, and the Roman pontiff his vicar upon 
earth. Holy, because (amongst other matters) in her the true sacrifice is 
performed (i. e. the mass,) by which we are sanctified. She is the only 
Church, says Gregory, by which God accepts sacrifice ; the only one 
which intercedes confidently for the erring, the only one in which good 
is fruitfully performed. Apostolic, because founded by the apostles, to 
whom succeeded the bishops, each in his own church, and especially the 
Roman pontiffs, the successors of the prince of the apostles in the 
government of the universal Church, (Abelly, Medulla Theologica, I. 
21, 24.) Moreover, not only does he deserve to be called a heretic who 
impugns any article of faith, or proposes any error contrary to it; but 
also he who knowingly and deliberately is doubtful about any truth of 
faith . . . shall be judged to suppose that the authority of the Church 
professing and teaching such and such doctrine is not sure and infal- 
lible ; to which supposition none but a heretic can adhere. (/d. I. 56.)” 

These assertions are not mine respecting the Church of Rome, but the 
assertions of an author who is received by the members of that Church 
as expressing the doctrines she holds, and whose work was compiled 
with the intention of supplying a manual for the use of the candi- 
dates for holy orders, to instruct them, and furnish them with matter 
wherewith to instruct their flocks, Its testimony, therefore, cannot be 
disputed. 

Judged, then, by this work, St. Paul himself must have been a 
heretic, for although he tells us that there is ‘‘ one body, and one faith, 
and one baptism, one Lord, one God and Father of all,” he does not 
say a syllable respecting one chief pastor, viz. the Roman pontiff, the 
vicar of Christ on earth, the successor of the prince of the apostles in 
the government of the universal Church ; nor does he declare that who- 
soever doubts respecting what this pontiff affirms is a heretic ; nor does 
he say what the Council of Florence says, as elsewhere quoted by our 
author, that the Roman pontiff is the successor of the blessed Peter, 
the prince of the apostles, and the true vicar of Christ; that “ he 
is the head of the whole Church, and the father and teacher of 
all Christians, and that to him, in the blessed Peter, was delivered full 
power by our Lord Jesus Christ, of feeding, ruling, and governing the 
universal Church.” (1. 61.) Nor does the apostle sanction, even by 
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reference to such a thing, the doctrine, that “* whosoever contradicts the 
judgments and constitution (in matters of faith) of the apostolic seat, is 
plainly to incur the mark of heretical depravity.” (P. 64.) 

Now which shall we believe ;—him who modestly styles himself“ the 
least of the apostles,” (1 Cor. xv. 9,) though afterwards acknowledging 
that “he was through the grace of God not a whit behind the very 
chiefest apostles,’ (2 Cor. xi. 5 ;) or him who assumes that he is the 
successor of the prince of the apostles, who was only a mystical repre- 
senter or type of this pontiff, the true vicar of Christ upon earth ? 
Which, I say, shall we believe, St. Paul or the Pope of Rome? If 
we believe the former it is very clear that we cannot receive the 
definition of the latter. If St. Paul’s definition in the Epistle be a 
true definition, it is certain that that Church is not the Church 
which the Roman pontiff calls Catholic, and what many people 
also most absurdly call Roman Catholic. If, therefore, we allow this, 
which we must do, if we would not deny the Scriptures altogether, 
it follows, that in separating ourselves from the Church of Rome, 
and in denying the authority of, and in refusing allegiance to this 
unscriptural vicar of Christ upon earth, we are not guilty of heresy, nor 
are we, in contradicting the judgments and constitutions of this pontiff, 
incurring the brand of heretical depravity. Let it then, thus proved by 
reference to the Scriptures, and by the use of common sense, be once 
and for ever understood, that the heresy of which the Scriptures else- 
where speak, and the unity of which our text speaks, are not the heresy 
of separation from, nor the unity of junction with, the Church of 
Rome. 

What, then, is the unity which is here spoken of? Having shewn in 
what it does not consist, let us now point out in what it does. 

It may be supposed, perhaps, by some, that in the preceding obser- 
vations on the Church of Rome I have denied the unity, and catho- 
licism, and apostolicity, and holiness, of any Church, in direct 
contradiction to what we profess to believe, and have oft confessed 
to believe in, viz. the holy Catholic Church. But whilst the foregoing 
observations tend to shew, that the Church of Rome is not in itself the 
holy Catholic Church, nay, is only so far a branch of it, as it holds the 
doctrines which characterise the true Catholic Church, it may be as well 
to define accurately what we are justly to consider as the holy Catholic 
Church ; in doing which we shall more expressly be led to understand 
what is the unity of which it consists, and of which the text makes 
mention. 

The word Catholic means general or universal. Roman Catholic 
means therefore Roman universal ; or, since Rome is limited in position, 
part universal, which being not to consider that “ the whole is equal to 
all its parts together,” but that “ one part of a body is equal to the 
whole of that body,” is, in point of fact, complete nonsense. The word 
Catholic, however, may be correctly applied to any Church, but in a 
different way, as for instance the Catholic Church of Rome; which it 
once was, when it held the doctrine of Christ pure and unmixed with 
the traditions of men, but which it is no longer, since it has lost its cha- 
racter of Catholicity in corrupting and adding to the Scriptures, which 
the primitive Church received alone. So we say the Catholic Church of 
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England and Ireland ; the Catholic Church of Germany; the Catholic 
Church of Switzerland; but we cannot say the English Catholic 
Church, or the German Catholic Church, or the Swiss Catholic Church, 
without breaking up the unity, or increasing the number of Catholic 
Churches. For the word Catholic does not apply to the locality, but to 
the doctrine of any church, and it is the former of these applications 
which the Romanists receive, and the latter which Protestants defend. 
It has been well observed,* that the word Catholic is so applicable to 
doctrine, that we might say, the catholic resurrection, the catholic 
baptism, the catholic confession, merely implying thereby the doctrine 
of the resurrection and baptism professed by all the members of Christ’s 
Church, and the confession made by them of those and all other chris- 
tian doctrines. That such an application of the word is correct may be 
proved from the fact, that the will of Gregory Nazianzen (who died 
A.D. 389, to say nothing of other examples,) is commenced thus: 
‘* Gregory, Bishop of the Catholic Church in Constantinople, bequeaths 
his substance to the Catholic Church in Nazianzen.” And this will is 
subscribed by the following witnesses: Amphilochius, Bishop of the 
Catholic Church in Iconium ; Optimus, Bishop of the Catholic Church 
at Antioch; Theodosius, Bishop of the Catholic Church in Hyde ; 
Theodoulus, Bishop of the holy Catholic Church at Apameia; The- 
mistios, Bishop of the Catholic Church at Adrianople. Now, unless we 
are prepared to assert that this will proves that there were many 
Catholic Churches, in which Rome might be one, we must confess that 
Rome has no right to claim to herself a title which we see about three 
hundred and fifty years after our Saviour’s death was shared by every 
other branch of his holy Church. The inference is, that any church 
which retains true doctrine and pure rites, is the Catholic Church of the 
place where it is situated ; and all the churches together which so retain 
true doctrine and pure rites, make up the Catholic, or universal Church 
of Christ at large : it also follows, that whatever church corrupts either 
doctrine or rites, ceases, whilst such corruption lasts, to be a Catholic 
Church. But allowing that Rome is, what we assert she is not, a pure 
church, no ground is thereby gained upon which to build her super- 
structure of supremacy. For though our Lord did commit to St. Peter 
the keys of heaven, viz. the power to preach the doctrines by which 
heaven is opened to believers ; and though he did build his Church upon 
him, when his preaching was the channel of conversion to three thou- 
sand souls, (Acts ii. 41;) or upon his doctrine, “ Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,” (Matt. xvi. 16,) as upon a rock ; still we 
must ascend much higher than the time when the Church at Rome 
received its consistency, for it was at Jerusalem that Peter was the 
means of building up the primitive Church, as it was at Antioch that 
men were first called Christians, (Acts xi. 26,) and not at Rome, whi- 
ther the gospel was not carried till some years afterwards. And even 
before that period Christ himself commenced the foundation of the Church, 
when he commissioned all the apostles to preach the gospel, (Matt. x.) 
giving them all equal “ power against unclean spirits, to cast them out, 
and to heal all manner of sickness, and all manner of disease,” (ver. 1 ;) 





* Vide Pearson on the Creed, p. 346, &c. 
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upon whom all and not upon one only was the Church built up. 
“Now,” says St. Paul, “ ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God; and are 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone,” (Eph. iv. 19, 20,) i. e. the 
chief corner-stone of that foundation in which all the apostles and all 
the prophets were equally with Peter stones of foundation. The power 
which Peter had, he had to show the unity of the Church, whilst the 
same power showed by all showed its catholicity. And this is the 
interpretation and opinion of the fathers of the first ages.* The Church 
of Rome, therefore, when in a state of purity, could only be one church, 
not all the churches,—only a branch, not the whole body,—and therefore 
catholic as a branch of the Catholic Church; and since Catholicism 
depends on doctrine and not on locality, when she became impure and 
apostate, she ceased to be catholic altogether, although she still continued 
at Rome. The members of that Church may have a unity amongst them- 
selves, but they have not “the unity of the Spirit” which actuated the 
first christian assembly, of which it is said, (Actsii.42,)‘‘ they continued 
stedfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of 
bread, and in prayers ;” the description given of the Church established 
at Jerusalem, and not at Rome, through the preaching of Peter. If, then, 
we would inquire what is the unity spoken of in our text, and whether 
we possess it or not, we have no necessity to take Rome at all into our 
consideration, for unity with Rome may not be, and is not, this unity ; 
and to be in unity with Rome may imply, and does imply, disunion from 
the Catholic Church at large. The Roman pontiff did not exist when 
Peter preached at Jerusalem ; and the blessing given to the Church, 
that “the gates of hell should not prevail against it,” was not given to 
the branch founded by one apostle only, but to al] the branches ; and 
the authority given to Peter to bind and loose,—‘* Whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven,” (Matt. xvi. 19,)—was given 
in the same words to all the disciples: ‘ Verily I say unto you, 
Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and 
whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven,” (Matt. 
xviii. 18.) Be assured then that the assertion of the Church of Rome, 
that authority was given to the Roman pontiff,in the person of Peter, 
the prince of the apostles, is not only an assumption unjustified by any 
statement in the Scriptures, but also contradictory to the very unity 
which those Scriptures teach obtained amongst the apostles, to whom it 
was expressly declared by their Master, as if in prophecy of what would 
one day be stated about “ the prince of the apostles,”—“ Ye know that 
the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that 
are great exercise authority upon them. But it shall not be so among 
you ;"—(now Peter was one of them, and if the Church of Rome 
received any thing “in Peter,” it received this admonition as well as 
every thing else ;)—‘* but whosoever will be great among you, let him 
be your minister ; and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 


* Tertullian, quoted by Pearson, says, “ Itaque tot et tant ecclesiz una est illa 
ab Apostolis, prima ex qua omnes.”—De Prest. Her. cap. 20. 
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your servant: even as the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many,” (Matt. xx. 
25—28.) And this, remember, was said in direct reference to a claim 
made by the sons of Zebedee to exaltation above their brethren. 

Having thus settled the claims of the Church of Rome to our alle- 
giance, on the ground of antiquity, to be unfounded and unscriptural, 
let us see whether she possesses, or whether we possess, the unity 
which the true Catholic Church possesses. 

“ There is one body.” This is the first character of the Church. Re- 
specting the unity of the body, or rather the Catholicism of the body of 
Christ’s Church, it has been distinctly stated in what has gone before, that 
such a body does exist wherever the Scriptures are received and acted on ; 
and we may safely borrow from the definition given of the Church by the 
Romanist author quoted above, that “‘ by the name of the Church is 
understood an assembly of baptized men, united amongst each other by 
the profession of the same faith, and the communion of the same sacra- 
ments ;”” but we cannot quote more of this definition. In this “ one 
body” of the text we profess to believe, whenever we say, “I believe in 
the holy Catholic Church ;” and this body is known by the characteristics 
which are attached to it in the words before us. ‘‘ There is one body and 
one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling,” (ver. 4.) 

The object of the apostle in enumerating the particulars in which 
christian unity consists was not, however, to establish them as matters of 
doctrine, because they were already acknowledged by his disciples, but 
to urge them as so many grounds of analogy in persuading his children 
to unity of conduct. We may therefore briefly pass over this verse, in 
illustrating what is said in it of the comprehensiveness of the Church, 
and the influence of a dominant and inspiring spirit, by a reference to 
what he elsewhere says to the Corinthians: ‘‘ As the body is one, and 
hath many members, and all the members of that one body, being 
many, are one body, so also is Christ. For by one Spirit are we all 
baptized into one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we 
be bond or free, and have been all made to drink into one Spirit. For 
the body is not one member, but many,” (1 Cor. xii. }2—14.) ‘ Now 
there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit,” (ver. 4 ;) and he goes 
on to illustrate these gifts, summing them up in that comprehensive 
sentence, ‘* But all these worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, 
dividing to every man severally as he will,” (ver. 11.) Our faith then 
must be, that Christ established a universal Church, over the different 
members of which, 7. e. the different communities of it, that Holy Spirit 
who enabled the apostles to work miracles in the primitive age, still 
watches, in which he still works, enabling the different members of 
every such community who are truly in communion with it, to perform 
their christian duties acceptably to God, in fulfilment of the promise 
made by Christ: “ Howbeit when he, the Spirit of truth is come, he 
will guide you into all truth,” (John xvi. 13.) From which we may 
infer for our own guidance, and without uncharitableness as far as 
regards others, that as there is but one body, actuated and guided by 
one Spirit, the Spirit of truth ; whensoever we see a church, or a 
member of a church, holding doctrines that contradict, or set aside, or 
are not found in the “ Scriptures of truth,” that church, that member, is 
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apostate, or is not in unity with the true Catholic Church of Christ. But 
not only is there a universality in the Church, and a sole dominant and 
inspiring distributer of spiritual gifts, according to the requirements of 
the age, whether extraordinary, as at the first, or ordinary, as now ; but 
the Church is characterised by a unity of hope in all its members, 
whether collective or individual : ‘even as ye are called in one hope of 
your calling.” This hope is expressed by the apostle elsewhere, as 
dependent upon the great doctrine of the gospel—the doctrine of grace : 
‘* Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of bondage. Christ is 
become of none effect unto you, whosoever of you are justified by the 
law. For we through the Spirit wait for the hope of righteousness by 
faith,” (Gal. v. 1, 4,5.) Another sign of the true Catholic Church is, 
that all its members build their hope of eternal salvation, not upon any 
merits of their own, but solely upon acceptance with God through faith 
in Christ producing righteousness. They, therefore, who look to their 
good works as meritorious, and as capable of deserving salvation, are 
not members of the true Catholic Church of Christ. But we read 
further, “one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” These words standing 
together are also connected together; for as the one body can have but 
one head, they who are baptized into the faith of that Lord who is the 
head of the body, his Church must of necessity all partake of the same 
baptism, and by that baptism exhibit the same faith. Now it is clear 
that they who acknowledge any other authority than the Lord Jesus 
Christ, i.e. who do not receive him entirely as their sole and only Lord, 
under all the characters in which he is represented in the Scriptures, as 
intercessor, advocate, mediator, prince, king, do not acknowledge that 
there is “one Lord,” but many ; and as this contradicts the unity of 
headship, so they who so contradict it prove that they do not belong to 
the true Catholic Church of Christ. Again, the one faith into which 
Christians are baptized is not what the Romanists assert, that faith 
which they profess in their own traditions, not an adherence to those 
superstitions which they are pleased to consider necessary to salvation, 
but the faith which all the apostles equally expressed in those doctrines 
which they all equally declared ; and to agree in that confession which 
they made in their lives and by their deaths; to receive what they all 
taught; and to be built upon them all as foundation stones of that 
superstructure, of which Christ is the chief corner-stone ; is to belong to 
that Catholic Church, the individual members of which, extending 
through all time and over all lands, have but one faith, one trust, one 
belief, one principle of obedience, renouncing merit, working by love to 
Christ, ** for the great love wherewith he loved us.” They, therefore, who 
build upon one apostle and not al], who do not renounce human merits, 
and who look to any other cause than the free grace of God, which all 
the apostles teach, or whose belief does not produce corresponding prac- 
tice, which all likewise enjoin, do not hold the unity of faith, and there- 
fore belong not to the true Catholic Church of Christ on earth. 
Thirdly, they who belong to the true Catholic Church of Christ on 
earth, hold the unity of the sacraments, of which baptism is one, and of 
which the Lord’s Supper, the renewal of baptism, is the other. Now 
Christ commanded all nations to be baptized in the name of the Father, 
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and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; he also enjoined and instituted 
a holy pledge and means of grace, by the breaking of bread, and the 
drinking of wine ; and as all persons were to be baptized, so all were to 
eat of this bread and drink of this cup. They, therefore, who refuse 
baptism altogether, or who administer it with superstitious rites not sanc- 
tioned by Christ or his apostles, such as the Romanists use when they 
put salt into the mouth of the baptized person, breathing thrice upon 
him, touching his ears and nostrils with spittle, dressing him in a white 
garment, and putting a lighted candle in his hand, none of which things 
are mentioned by any of the apostles ; or who do not allow the elements 
to be both equally received by all, as is the case with the Church of 
Rome, which denies the cup to the laity; or who do not in baptism 
acknowledge that the three persons of the blessed Trinity are all 
coequal and coeternal ; do not hold the unity of baptism, and therefore 
cannot belong to the true Catholic Church of Christ on earth. 

The * one faith” and the “one baptism” which the Church of Rome 
professes, are, therefore, neither of them the faith “delivered to the saints,” 
nor the baptism of the apostles, who used water only. But nevertheless 
the Church of Rome building upon the assertion that there is but “ one 
faith,” and but “ one baptism,” vainly imagines that they who do not 
embrace her faith are heretics, and that whosoever is baptized, no 
matter where, no matter by whom, belongs to her Church, not seeing, 
that as there was once a Catholic Church at Jerusalem as well as at 
Rome, they who were baptized on the day of Pentecost by St. Peter 
were members of the Church at Jerusalem and not at Rome; and, 
therefore, the proceedings of their patron, or rather patronized apostle, 
contradict their claim. Many persons are not, perhaps, aware, that 
the Church of Rome presumes to consider all who have been baptized 
in every other church as belonging to her by right, and therefore schis- 
matics if not in communion with her, But it may be sufficient to 
overturn the claim, by shewing that the “one baptism” of which the 
apostle speaks in the text, is not the baptism of any church that in any 
way fails in establishing her proof that she holds the “ unity of the 
Spirit” in all and every particular. It must not however be omitted to 
be mentioned, that as the apostle says, “‘ there is one baptism,” they 
who deny any baptism cannot be said to be in union with the true 
Catholic Church of Christ on earth; and therefore whatever may be 
their faith in other respects, their faith in the ‘‘ one Lord” who is the 
head of the ‘‘one body,” and the “ one Spirit” which sanctifieth all the 
members of that body, is not the faith which is possessed by the true 
Catholic Church. 

There is yet another text, in which all are summed up and included. 
There is “‘ one God and Father of all, who is above ail, and through all, 
and in you all,” (ver. 6;) or rather, there is one and the same God, who 
is your Father, over all by his providenee, and in all by his Spirit. 
Perhaps there is no church which denies that this is the case, for 
the truth involved is a truth of natural as well as revealed religion, and 
belongs as much to the confession of a pagan as to that of a Christian— 
to all who belong not to the assembly of ‘‘ the fool” who ‘saith in his 
heart there is no God,” (Ps. xiv. 1.) Notwithstanding this common 
consent, however, it is possible to contradict it; and it is the express 
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assertion of the same apostle, who speaks of the unity of faith respecting 
one God, that there was to be a “ falling away, and a revelation of the 
man of sin, the son of perdition; who opposeth and exalteth himself 
above all that is called God, or that is worshipped, so that he sitteth in 
the temple of God, shewing himself that he is God,” (2 Thess. ii. 3, 4.) 
Now such a falling away would be direct opposition to the first truth 
of revelation and of reason, and the first express commandment—‘*‘ Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me,” (Exod. xx. 2.) Yet, without wish- 
ing to brand the Church of Rome with any opprobrium which she does 
not merit, it may be mentioned that the concurring testimony of all the 
commentators on this passage from the Epistle to the Thessalonians 
tends to establish the fact, that the Papal power represents this man of 
sin, not this or that pope as an individual, but the power of the pope in 
his assumed supremacy of Christ’s vicar on earth. And I do not see how 
the illustration can be denied, when it is on record that the pope has 
been addressed by the title of exclusive Godhead—Our Lord God the 
Pope, “ Dominus noster Deus Papa.” Nor does the fact that the 
Church of Rome has rejected the second commandment altogether from 
the decalogue, calling the third the second, and so on to the ninth, 
which is made to consist of a part of the tenth, viz. ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour's wife ;” and the tenth of the remainder—* Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour’s house, nor his field, nor any thing that is 
his,” prove less ; for this rejection of the commandment against graven 
images, and likenesses of things in heaven and earth, goes at once to 
admit that idolatry which the acknowledgment of one God denies, and 
to the resistance of that one Spirit of truth who moved the holy pen- 
men to record the word of God as it was delivered. In this respect the 
Church of Rome holds not the unity of the one God and Father of all, 
over all, through all, and in all, and therefore she cannot be said to hold 
the faith of the holy Catholic Church. We might go farther, and say 
that all who deny by their conduct that God is their Father, who 
honour him not by word and deed, acknowledge not their duty as sons, 
reverence not his word, obey not his will, and who do not in the spirit 
of adoption ery Abba, Father, do also virtually deny the doctrine of our 
text, and hold not that unity which distinguishes the true Catholic 
Church; and in this are involved all, for God as Father must be the 
head of his family, and that family can be but one of which he is the 
head ; and whatsoever he has revealed in his word, whether of faith, or 
sacraments, or in the person of a Redeemer as Lord, must be believed 
by those who hold that unity, the completion of which has been the 
grand design of all the prophetic and apostolic writings, upon which the 
truth is built and established. 

In the foregoing inquiry it has not been my object to seek occasion 
of censure against the Church of Rome, but merely to try her preten- 
sions to that *‘ unity” and that “ faith,” which she makes her boast, and 
by which she judges us who have separated from her as heretics and 
schismatics. I have shewn you by the process of calm and deliberate 
deduction from the words of St. Paul, compared and tested by the doc- 
trines of Romanism, that so far from being the only representative of 
the holy Catholic Church of which we Protestants express our belief 
publicly in the services of the Church, she has, in consequence of her 
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introduction of rites and doctrines not sanctioned by the Scriptures, 
lost nearly all claim to be herself even a member of the Catholic 
Church. Such being the case, it follows directly, that in throwing off 
allegiance to the Roman pontiff, we have merely obeyed the instigations 
of duty and the promptings of truth ; and that so far from being heretics 
for having so done, we have been amongst the foremost in that band of 
champions and confessors “ of the faith once delivered to the saints,” by 
which the honour of God has been vindicated amongst men, and the 
blessings which Christ procured to us have been secured and handed 
down to all that may come after us. 

It is to be lamented that there are those who have separated with us 
from the Church of Rome, who have also separated from the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church; but as they assert no dominion and claim, no 
supremacy, our present business has not been, except in two cases, (the 
denial of baptism, and the doctrine of the Trinity,) to point out wherein 
they err. The religion which we profess, and which has another feature 
of unity yet to be considered, teaches us not to follow the example of 
the Church of Rome, but the exhortation of the apostle, of which a 
brief consideration will close my present discourse :—* I, therefore, the 
prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye walk worthy of the vocation 
wherewith ye are called. With all lowliness and meekness, with long- 
suffering, forbearing one another in love: endeavouring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace :’’—the second head of discourse 
which I proposed to illustrate when I began. 

The especial object which the apostle had in view in this part of 
his epistle was to urge that unity which results from those which we 
have been considering, and without which there can be ne communion : 
the unity which in the primitive ages displayed itself in “ having all 
things in common,” and which must now display itself in the mutual 
sharing of kindly affection and friendly dispositions “ towards them who 
are of the household of faith.” But the whole tenor of the Scriptures, 
and the very nature of the tests by which this sealing and amalgamating 
unity is detected and declared, justify us in applying the apostle’s words 
to the state of religious differences, as well as of religious agreement, 
which the world presents without and within the bosom of the Catholic 
Church. Towards the members of that Church it requires no argument, 
beyond the enforcement of the idea of unity, to establish the necessity of 
lowliness and meekness in the performance of these outward acts of duty 
and benevolence, to which the necessities of our brethren may appeal. 
Such is the requirement of the family of the one common Father ; 
the fraternity of the one common head; the inspiration of the one 
common Spirit ; who has made of one blood all the nations under heaven 
and poured out his life for all that will accept it as their ransom and 
their salvation, Even in the bosom of the christian Church there are 
men of different tempers and different dispositions, and we are often 
called upon to bear for charity’s sake, and the cause of religion, that 
which is irksome to the flesh and the mind. In all such cases we are to 
remember, that ‘ forbearing one another in love” is the completest 
method of keeping up the unity which exists, as we have seen, in all the 
characters of the christian family of which we are the members. And 
the apostle expressly exhorts us to this, by reference to the “ vocation 
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wherewith we have been called,” to exercise a unity of affection, and 
patience, and a forgiveness of disposition, in a Church whose simple and 
sublime description is, that she has but ** one Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, one God and Father,” and which being ‘“‘ one body,” ought to be 
actuated by “ one Spirit.” 

In these days, however, when the Church has been distracted by a 
variety of opinions, many of them contradictory to what we are bound 
to believe to be true Catholicism, yet where there are many points of 
community of interest, and community of belief, it is extremely neces- 
sary that we should keep up in our minds the remembrance that, if we 
would unite those who are now separated, it must be not by endeavour- 
ing to widen or keep open the breach by hostility, but to endeavour to 
close the wound by a wise and long-suffering forbearance of those with 
whom we have to do. Even in our conduct towards the members of 
the Church of Rome this doctrine equally applies. That they have 
branded us as heretics is no reason why we should hate them. They 
believe, probably, that they are right; let us give them credit for this 
belief, and act towards them as if we knew they were in error and 
wished to convince them of the truth, which cannot be done whilst we 
look upon them individually as wilful enemies to the gospel. That the 
great body of Romanists are deceived, and not deceivers, is, I venture to 
say, the truth: combat then the errors and presumption of the Church 
of Rome, but pity and pray for the members of that Church. And to 
them who have separated from us as well as from the Church of Rome 
use the same cogent and all-powerful means of good. Many are there 
who have been also deceived into believing that the Church of England 
is, what we consider the Church of Rome, in gross delusion and apostasy. 
Let us try to convince them what are the gospel characters of the 
Church of Christ, that it consists of unity in all its parts, and that we 
are the members of that church by our adherence to the doctrines 
involved therein, especially that unity of affection which will enable us 
to bear and “ forbear, with long-suffering, in meekness instructing those 
that oppose themselves, if God peradventure will give them repentance 
to the acknowledgment of the truth,” (2 Tim ii. 25,) “‘ endeavouring ” 
above all things, “‘to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 

Peace it is which consolidates masses as well as unites individuals ; 
and happy would it be for this land, and our own Church, if our states- 
men and our fellow-christians knew, or acted as if they knew this. 
Peace restores what war has destroyed ; peace is the chain which links 
earth with heaven; peace, that gift of God which passeth all under- 
standing ; peace, the balm to the troubled mind ; peace, the calm of the 
tormented conscience. ‘ Peace on earth, good will towards men,” was 
the strain which ushered in the glory of the Highest to earth; and 
peace, such “as the world giveth not,” was the legacy which he who so 
came, bequeathed to his disciples when he returned to those heavens 
whence he had descended. Peace is the bond which unites friendship 
and love with righteousness and obedience, and therefore we shall show 
that we are “ one with Christ, and Christ with us,” no better nor more 
surely, than in endeavouring not only towards the members of our own 
Church, but also te Romanists and Dissenters, to “‘ keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” W. B.C. 
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THE REFORMATION AND ROMANISM. 


Very early in the existence of the Christian Church, as established by 
the apostles, did those heresies which were prophesied as about to occur, 
take place. The Scriptures of the New Testament, which contain predic- 
tions of the success of the apostles, as well as the hostility of their enemies, 
having been preached throughout the world to Jew and Gentile, became 
acknowledged as the religion of the Roman empire in the fourth cen- 
tury after the death of the Redeemer. The Bishops of Rome assuming 
to themselves a supremacy in ecclesiastical power, in consequence of the 
dignity of their city as the metropolis of the Roman empire, and the 
idea, that to St. Peter, (who was crucified at Rome,) under the emblem 
of the keys of heaven, was given a greater authority than was enjoyed 
by the Bishops of other places, took the name of Pope, and Papa, the 
title which, as a spiritual father, all Bishops originally enjoyed. In 
process of time, troubles from foreign war came upon the empire ; 
christian Italy was conquered by heathen nations, and one result was, 
that though Christianity was embraced by those barbarians, they im- 
pressed upon it so many of their own superstitions and idolatries, that 
Christianity became exceedingly corrupted. In this state of religion, 
Zurope fell into a condition of almost general ignorance, at least, so 
far as the mass of the people were concerned ; and in process of time, 


all the learning and science of mankind were found to be centred in the 
Had they, however, discharged their duty as the 
depositaries and ministers of the light of truth, the ignorance which 
ensued in consequence of the irruption of barbarous nations would have 


ministers of religion. 


soon been dispersed. But it so happened, that the Church fell into 
evil hands; and instead of enlightening the people, the priests, and 
especially the Bishop of Rome, who still maintained his spiritual 
authority over all, conceived the idea of absolute dominion, and using 
the power which they obtained by keeping the Scriptures in their own 
possession, and introducing various ceremonies to impose upon the 
people, they contrived so to establish a spiritual tyranny over the minds 
of men, that in the course of a few years the Bishop of Rome asserted 
his authority over the kings of every country in Europe; and they, 
to serve their own peculiar and private ends, upheld the Church by 
their support and allegiance, as deriving from it an increased dignity in 
the eyes of their subjects. We have not sufficient space to give in 
detail the different steps by which the Church of Rome thus obtained 
its political importance. Suffice it to observe, that a variety of concur- 
ring circumstances, carefully studied, and with much worldly wisdom 
employed by the Bishops of Rome, led to that supremacy which they 
arrogantly claimed as the appointed will of God; and riveted upon the 
necks of the sovereigns of Christendom a yoke which they found to be 
any thing but that of which the Saviour spoke, when he said, “* My 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 

This supremacy the Church of Rome endeavoured to establish, and 
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succeeded in establishing wherever she could ; for, acting upon the com- 
mand of Christ, ‘‘ Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature,” she went forth to establish her gospel ; not the ‘** pure 
and undefiled religion ” of the Son of God, but his gospel and his reli- 
gion in conjunction with a host of ceremonies and observances, partly 
borrowed from the Jewish law and partly received from the heathen 
mythology, together with a multitude of superstitious doctrines, which 
she professed to receive from the age of the apostles, by tradition or 
hearsay, but of which the Scriptures contain not a particle of informa- 
tion. The chief of these doctrines and observances, which constitute 
the main difference between the Church of Rome and the Church 
of England, may be briefly enumerated under the following heads :— 
The merit of good works; the use of holy water; celibacy ; 
monasticism ; extreme unction; invocation to the Virgin Mary and 
saints ; canonization of saints; confession and absolution as plenary, 
not precatory ; the Latin mass, a performance of divine service in the 
Latin language: the doctrine of purgatory; transubstantiation ; use 
of pictures and images, as indirect means of worship; elevation of the 
host ; the daily sacrifice of Christ; the baptism of bells; the power 
of the Bishop of Rome to grant indulgences and dispensations to break 
the rules of the Church; the inquisition; the excommunication of 
all who do not acknowledge these things, as heretics; the denial of 
the cup to the laity at the sacrament; the introduction of seven 
sacraments, instead of two; the assertion that there is no salvation 
out of the pale of the Church of Rome, assuming that “ the Church of 
Rome” is another name for “ the Church of Christ ;” the assumption 
of human reason over the faith of the gospel, dictating what is, and 
what is not to be believed ; the mutilation of the Scriptures, as in the 
instance of the ten commandments, to serve the purpose of Nomanists ; 
the establishment of tradition over Scripture, or the word of man over 
the word of God; and lastly, but not least,—nay, the very source of all 
these errors and absurdities,—the keeping the Scriptures in a language 
with which the people are not familiar, the keeping them in darkness as 
to what the word of God really declares. There are some other points 
of difference which might be mentioned, but being rather the results of 
those which have been stated than independent of the former, we 
may pass them over, as our present purpose is confined to a defence of 
ourselves, and not extended to a captious criticism of others. The 
greater part of these doctrines and rites were introduced before the 
close of the thirteenth century. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century, it pleased the Almighty to 
put into the ingenuity of man to discover the art of printing, before 
which period every book, nay, every copy of the Scriptures, was written 
out by the hand. That this discovery was one of those wonderful and 
mysterious events by which God has always been pleased to make man 
the agent of his will, none but an infidel can refuse to allow. The con- 
sequence of the discovery proved this at once; for immediately all 
kinds of learning and science became spread abroad, copies of the 
Scriptures were multiplied, and the public mind was by this means 
opened so as to perceive, that men had been denied access to the truth, 
and that error had been taught instead. By degrees these opinions 
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spread far and wide ; the members of the Church began to doubt as to 
their propriety of professing such a creed as they had been taught; they 
compared the traditions of the Church with the word of God, and they 
found no trace of the former in the latter. In various countries of 
Europe there arose up men who, seeing that the only way to counteract 
darkness was to introduce light, buckled on the armour of christian 
warriors, and set to work like champions determined to conquer or die. 
It is impossible here to trace the progress of the events which they 
assisted in bringing to pass. Suffice it to say, that Germany took the 
lead, aided by the labours of Wickliffe, who translated the Bible into 
English about the year 1380; they who read his writings were here 
and elsewhere miserably put to death. Truth thus sown soon sprung 
up, and bore fruit, and, being nourished by the blood of its confessors, 
produced an abundant and a glorious harvest. 

At this time commenced the ungodly traffic in indulgences, which was 
established by the Pope, Leo X. in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as a means of raising funds to carry on his architectural under- 
takings. Luther, a professor in the University of Wirtemburg, struck 
with the enormity of selling permission to commit sin, was one of the 
first to awaken from the dream of popery; the Scriptures led him to 
see its enormity, and on Sept. 30, 1517, he published a list of the doc- 
trines and opinions which he proved that the Church of Rome pro- 
fessed, in direct contradiction to the word of God. Luther was 
summoned to Rome by a bull, or decree of the pope ; but instead of 
obeying, he burnt the document, and appealed to the people. In the 
year 1521, he attended the diet which the Emperor Charles V. assem- 
bled at Worms, and there manfully defended his opinions. Seized on 
his return, he was confined in prison, from which he issued those writ- 
ings which produced the first great change in Germany. In 1522 
he published a German version of the New Testament, and before 1532 
the Old Testament, translated from the original Hebrew. In 1530, 
Charles V. assembled the Diet at Augsburg; and it was there that 
Luther and his friends presented the articles of faith which are denomi- 
nated “ The Confession of Augsburg,” which henceforth became the 
summary of the belief of Protestantism in Germany. Those princes of 
Europe who, by this gradual dawn of truth, had become sufficiently 
enlightened to renounce the authority and the errors of the Church of 
Rome, then met to debate measures for their common safety, for it 
must not be supposed that the Church of Rome was indifferent to what 
was going on; on the contrary, they assembled council after council, 
and decreed all kinds of horror, excommunication, and death, against 
those that had presumed to think for themselves. To the assembly of 
the Protestant champions, the kings of England, France, and Denmark 
were invited to send in their adherence. A new pope succeeded to the 
Bishopric of Rome, in 1534, who after many years of delay succeeded 
in assembling a Council of Bishops and other dignitaries of the Church 
of Rome, at the town of Trent, in the year 1542, where the matter in 
dispute was discussed, but partially, though every opinion now held by 
Protestants was publicly stated there in the course of the debates ; the 
result being, that that council, which was the last ever held by the 
Church of Rome, was determined to be binding on the members of that 
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Church, and as that council has never been revoked, and yet remains 
in all its force, it is from the decisions of that council that we are 
able to learn, notwithstanding what any Romanist may allege to the 
contrary, what is the faith, and what is the doctrine which the Church 
of Rome yet holds as necessary to salvation. It is from those deci- 
sions that the Church of Rome has made herself responsible for ever 
for the doctrines, and rites, and ceremonies, which I have enumerated 
above. 

The first result of this council was, that those princes who had em- 
braced Protestantism, in other words, who had renounced the errors of 
those who still belonged to the Church of Rome, protested formally 
against the decisions of this council. This led to an attack upon them 
by the Emperor of Germany, who was the temporal chief of what was 
called “ The Holy Reman Empire,” and after much fighting, peace was 
concluded in 1552, leaving the Protestants in the free exercise of their 
religion, and altogether emancipated from the yoke of Rome. 

I have been thus particular as relates to Germany, because our own 
Church is much indebted to Luther for his exertions and assistance. 
There were, however, other reformers also at work, and in the interval 
between 1516 and 1535, Switzerland became emancipated. In 1526, 
Sweden and Denmark embraced the reformed doctrines ; whilst Hun- 
gary, Prussia, and France, acknowledged them in 1523. In 1598, 
Protestantism was acknowledged there by the Edict of Nantes. Eng- 
land, which has since maintained the doc‘rines of the Reformed religion 
in greater purity than every other nation, was not behind in this glo- 
rious work. An overruling Providence made use of an ambitious 
sovereign to serve the ends of truth. Henry VIII. (who from having 
written a book against the Reformers was called by the pope ‘* THE 
DEFENDER OF THE Faitu,” a title which his successor William IV. 
bears to this very day,) not favoured by the pope, whose assistance he 
afterwards demanded to bring to pass a dissolution of the first of his 
many marriages, sought occasion of offence, and being aided by Cran- 
mer, Archbishop of Canterbury, who was a friend of Luther’s, on March 
20, 1534, by his consent, an act of parliament was passed renouncing 
allegiance to the pope, and restoring the authority of the king of Eng- 
land “in all causes, civil and religious, within these dominions supreme.” 
In 1526, a version of the New Testament had been completed by Tin- 
dal, but the then Bishop of London had the whole impression burnt ; 
in 1527 and 1528 two other editions were published; and in 1530 
a third, accompanied by a translation of the Pentateuch, or five books 
of Moses, was published also. Five years afterwards, on October 4, 
1535, three hundred years ago, the first edition of the whole Scrip- 
tures was published by Myles Coverdale, at Zurich, in Switzerland, on 
account of which Edward VI. appointed him to be Bishop of Exeter. 

In 1541, the English Bible was first read publicly in our churches, 
during the reign of Henry VIII. who, nevertheless, being ‘a double- 
minded man, and unstable in all his ways,” yet persecuted the Protes- 
tants, though he renounced the pope’s temporal authority: in 1552, 
a book of Common Prayer was framed; and a code of Articles, or Con- 
fession of Faith, was first composed, the basis of those thirty-nine 
articles which now contain the sum and substance of what we as mem- 
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bers of the Church of England profess. On the death of Edward VI. 
succeeded to the throne the popish queen, whom history denominates 
the bloody Mary, during whose short and sinful career nearly 1000 
persons were burnt for their adherence to the Protestant faith, amongst 
whom were Cranmer, and Latimer, and Ridley, and Hooper, who 
had been foremost in bringing about the glorious Reformation in these 
realms. ‘To Mary succeeded Elizabeth, and it was in her reign, during 
which the reformed religion was firmly established, that the Spanish 
king undertook to sabdue Old England, and sent against us that for- 
midable fleet which is known in history as the Spanish Armada, a fleet 
which came loaded with instruments of torture, many of which are yet 
preserved in the Tower of London, but which the Almighty signally 
defeated and dispersed in a series of tempests off the coast of Britain, 
in the year 1588. From that time to this, there has been a struggle 
between the opposing powers of Romanism and Christianity ; and 
English history details with what varied endeavour, but how, under the 
guardian care of a superintending Providence, with what little success, 
the corrupted worship of the Church of Rome, and the unscriptural 
authority of the Bishop of Rome, have been attempted to be foisted 
upon the altar and the throne of this Protestant kingdom. 

In the present day, the Romanists are making great and increased 
exertions to reduce us to subjection to their rule and government; and, 
since they come to us with arguments as specious as they are insincere, 
that they have relaxed from their ancient strictness, and have abjured 
many of their most obnoxious principles of faith and practice, it 
cannot be otherwise than the duty of every Protestant to proclaim, 
as far as his voice can reach or his influence may extend, that the 
moment the Church of Rome relaxes from her strictness, or abjures her 
principles of faith and practice, she ceases to exist; for the chief ground 
upon which she builds her claim, is infallibility—or the impossibility to 
do wrong, claiming thereby a privilege and a power which belong to 
God alone ; and since the Church of Rome, or the Bishop of Rome, has 
never cancelled or revoked the decrees of the Council of Trent, not- 
withstanding what any individual members of the Church of Rome may 
say, the great body of Romanists never have, and never can be other- 
wise than what they are, and have been, since Romanism commenced, 
but enemies to all free and candid inquiries into the words of holy 
Scripture. There cannot be necessity for us to enter into a long detail 
of proofs upon this point; but once for all, we may quote a few words 
from the circular letter published by the Archbishop of Paris, in the year 
1825, only eleven years since: ‘‘ You are not ignorant, my brethren, 
that a society, commonly called the Bible Society, is spreading itself 
most audaciously over all the earth ; and that in spite of the traditions 
of the holy fathers, and against the celebrated decrees of the Council of 
Trent, it endeavours by all means, and with all its powers, to corrupt 
the holy Gospels in the vulgar tongues of all the nations of the earth; 
which gives us just cause of fear, that that will happen in all other 
translations which has happened in those which are known, viz. that 
people will find, through a bad interpretation, instead of the gospel of 
Christ, the gospel of man, or what is worse, the gospel of the devil !!” 
(Vide Curistian REMEmMBRANCER, 1830, p. 384.) 
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Such was the language of the Church of Rome eleven years ago ; such 
it is now, and such it will ever be. For you know what our Master has 
said, “‘ Every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
light, lest his deeds should be reproved,” (John iii. 20.) The Church 
of Rome knows well, that so long as the light of truth, the light of 
God’s word, is shut out, so long as its disciples are kept in darkness, 
her evil deeds will never be discovered. But seeing that the Spirit of 
God has brooded over the darkness of pagan superstition and popish 
deception ; seeing that the spiritual fiat has commanded, “ Let there be 
light—and there is light,” it cunningly employs its power to abuse 
that which it cannot prevent; and, therefore, it says the Scriptures in 
the vernacular tongue are not the Scriptures of God, but the scriptures 
of the devil! Oh, what a delusion! what an impudence and effron- 
tery is this! Truly this is the language of him, who under the form of 
the wily and deceiving serpent, tried and succeeded in the attempt to 
betray and ruin Eve in Paradise! But we affirm that not only does 
our translation of the English Scriptures approach as nearly as possible 
to the meaning of the original, but that it is the Church of Rome herself 
which has used, and uses still, a bad interpretation; and instead of the 
pure and unsophisticated gospel of Christ, gives to its deluded followers 
the gospel so mixed up with traditions, that it is in truth the gospel 
of men. 

There is no doctrine contained in the Scriptures, whether of the Old 
or New Testament, which is necessary to salvation, that does not find 
in our English version a full, clear, true, and perfect translation; and 
we can defy the whole world to prove, that the translators have added 
to, or taken from, the words of God’s holy book, either in spirit or in 
letter. 

The possession of these Scriptures in the language which all under- 
stand, is not only the boast of the Protestant Church, but the greatest 
blessing which God can bestow. And surely it requires no great logi- 
cal acuteness to perceive, that when the gospel commands all men to 
**search the Scriptures,” that command cannot be obeyed unless the 
Scriptures be put into the hands of all. There are, we know, many 
arguments employed by Romanists, to the effect that great dangers have 
arisen from the exercise of that liberty of searching,. reading, and ex- 
pounding the Scriptures, which Protestants enjoy; but, allowing this, 
which cannot be denied, what does the objection amount to,—that 
because one man is a drunkard, therefore every other man is not to be 
allowed to quench his thirst,—because men have invented noxious 
liquors from the grain which God has given us for food, therefore bread, 
which is the staff of life, is not to be eaten by any! Need we refute 
such an argument? ‘ 

Again, say the Romanists, you are schismatics, you are heretics, you 
have separated from us! It is certainly true, that we have separated 
from the Church of Rome, but that does not make us heretics. If, 
indeed, we had separated from the Church of Christ, that would have 
been another matter. But we have not so separated. We have in 
our Church every scriptural doctrine which the Church of Rome 
has; we have all the sacraments which Christ instituted, though we 
reject the five which the Romanists have invented; we have the same 
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orders and ranks of men amongst us, the same degrees of bishops, 
priests, and deacons ; we build upon the same “ foundation of the apo- 
stles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone ;”’ 
but are we heretics, are we schismatics, because we will not build upon 
saints, and martyrs, and canonized hypocrites, and offer up prayers to the 
Virgin Mary, the mother of God? We preach Christ crucified,—but 
are we heretics, are we schismatics, because we do not worship the wood 
of the cross? We commemorate the lives and deaths of the apostles,— 
but are we heretics, are we schismatics, because we do not reverence the 
bones and garnients which the Romanists pretend belong to them? We 
remember the Sabbath-day,—but are we heretics, are we schismatics, 
because we do not keep it holy by dancing, and drinking, and frequent- 
ing the theatre, and worshipping the world, the flesh, and the devil, as 
they do in Romish countries? We receive the bread and the wine, 
and distribute them to every communicant, because Christ has com- 
manded all to eat, and all to drink of it,—but are we heretics, are we 
schismatics, because we do not deny the cup to the laity, and because 
we do not believe bread to be flesh, bones, muscles, sinews, nor wine to 
be blood? We believe that Christ is spiritually present to every true 
and penitent recipient of the holy supper,—but are we heretics, are we 
schismatics, because we do not believe that Christ’s body, which we 
know is in heaven, is upon earth; and not in the shape of a human 
body, but in the form of a piece of bread, manufactured by human 
hands of wheat and water ? 

On all these points, and upon every other, we agree with the Scrip- 
tures, with the words of God and Christ,—and shall we be told that we 


are heretics, that we are schismatics, because we do not hold opinions 
and doctrines, and follow practices, which are not taught, not even men- 
tioned, (except to be blamed,) in those Scriptures? We do not pray 
for the dead, because we know, that as “ the tree falleth so it must lie ;” 
we do not believe in purgatory, because we know that “there is no 


repentance in the grave ;” we do not build upon our ‘ good works,” 
because we know, that our very righteousnesses are filthy rags ; that if 
we had done all that we are commanded to do, we should be but un- 
profitable servants ; we do not worship the Virgin Mary, nor bow to 
pictures, and statues, and images of saints, and relics of men, because 
the word of God condemns these things as unscriptural and profane, 
because God is a jealous God, and will have no other gods besides 
him, and because there is *‘ one God, and one Mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all.” 
(1 Tim. ii. 5, 6.) 

These are the doctrines which the Scriptures teach, and in which we of 
the Church of England believe. And hence, having the Scriptures to 
appeal to from which those doctrines are derived, we have reason to 
bless God for his unspeakable gift. From that blessed volume it was, 
that the primitive Christians drew their faith, and to which they con- 
formed their obedience ; from that volume, the first Christians of Britain 
received their light and instruction, long before the Romish Church sent 
over its missionaries to deceive, and its armies to conquer,—whilst St. 
Paul preached in this our native land, and the Church of Christ was 
established here in the days of the Saxons. It is a matter of history 
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and of fact, that this kingdom was a christian and a Protestant king- 
dom, and that its monarchs owed no allegiance to Rome, long before 
the Church of Rome asserted her supremacy ; and, even, if she dares to 
assert it upon the strength of the argument that the Church of England 
once was imbued with Romish doctrines, we may throw ourselves safely 
upon our defence, in saying that the succession of our Bishops has 
never failed, because, firstly, the reformation was brought about by 
Archbishops and Bishops, who as Bishops became Protestant; but 
secondly, and chiefly, because there were Protestant Bishops in Eng- 
land long before there were Bishops who paid homage to the Bishop of 
Rome. And we may deny, moreover, the supremacy of Rome, because 
St. Peter, whom the Romish Church espouses, received no particular 
authority over his brother apostles, but was himself reproved by St. 
Paul, and sent out by other apostles, which would not have been the 
case had he been of a higher rank than they. 

These, it may be said, are mere assertions; but we appeal only 
to those records of general history which are within the reach of all ; 
which were written by men who could not lie—who if they have lied, 
have been found liars; and though the mass of the people do not 
know these things, the Romanists well know, that they can only 
support themselves, where these facts are not known; and there- 
fore they hate all light, all instruction of whatever kind, as tending to 
make men too wise for their unholy ends. 

But whether history said these things or not—whilst we have the 
Bible to appeal to, what other evidence can we need? If the Bible be 
the word of God, and we teach or believe nothing but what the Bible 
contains, is it possible that we can err? To this point let us then draw 
our conclusions. Here is an answer before which Romanism must be 
dumb. This Bible, this blessed volume of light and instruction, we 
have, and from it we have derived our mode of worship, our forms of 
prayer, our subjects of thanksgiving, our themes of praise ; from it we 
have received that splendid liturgy, which has supplied us with the 
devotions of every other Sabbath—that holy book teaches us how to 
live, and how to die—it affords us the only comfort in time, the only 
hope for eternity; and, having revealed to us Christ crucified for 
our sins, and risen for our justification, points to him as ascended and 
sitting at the right hand of the throne of God, there offering for us in the 
smoke of his own once and for ever offered sacrifice, in the presence of 
God for us, those prayers, and those intercessions, which can alone 
reconcile God to us as his offending, but repenting and pardoned 
children. 

Is this a blessing, or is it not? Is it a blessing or is it not, to have 
free access to that volume which opens heaven to our aspirations, and 
reveals God as a Saviour? And if it be a blessing—the greatest that 
man can receive or God can bestow— is it not worth our while to thank 
God for this his unspeakable gift, and to remember, with pious gratitude 
and holy affection, those tried and faithful followers of the Lamb of God, 
who, having discovered the errors of the Church of Rome, periled their 
lives to the death, and laid them down a willing sacrifice to insure to 
us and our posterity that greatest of all earthly boons, which we possess 
in the translation of the holy Scriptures ! 
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Surely then we have reason, as Protestants, to rejoice in the “ liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free ;” surely we have reason to Join in 
the words of the apostles, and to say, ‘‘ Thanks be unto God for his 
unspeakable gift.” X. 

oma ——<>—__——- 


THE VOICE OF GOD. 


Ir was a voice of might that spoke, 

And first eternal silence broke: 

“Let there be light !”—light knew the sound, 
And pour’d its golden stream around. 

Then sweetly sang each morning-star ; 
Then angel-strains were heard afar 

To hail complete the wondrous plan, 

In Heaven’s best work, immortal man. 
That voice of might—again it came 
Through tempest-cloud and lightning-flame, 
A voice of menace and of fear, 

Which conscious Israel quail’d to hear.— 
But now it speaks, a voice of love ; 

Now, breathing softly from above, 

It wafts glad news of guilt forgiven, 

Of peace on earth, and joy in heaven. 


Who hears that voice—who hears it not ? 
In tower or temple, church or cot, 
Where anthems hail the festal day, 

Or lonely age retires to pray. 

To all it speaks, a voice within— 

It calls to every child of sin, 

‘* Behold thy pardon, bought with blood ; 
Sinner, behold the Lamb of God!” 


** Behold the Lamb of God!” O Thou, 

Once of the scarr’d and bleeding brow, 

Now arm’d with sceptre and with sword, 
King—Conqu’ror—J udge --Redeemer—Lord ! 

Thy voice shall next to judgment call ;— 

But sweet shall be that voice to all 

Who strive to set Sin’s captive free, 

And win the wand’ring soul to thee ! T. D. 


i —— 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN 
PARTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 

Srr,—I wish to call the attention of your readers to two remarkable 
features in the present royal letter in favour of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel. Informer letters of this description, the Clergy 
have been required to collect at the church, and round the parish. The 
present letter substitutes or for and. Signed as it is, “ J. Russell,” I 
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confess I do not regard the substitution accidental. The Bishop of the 
diocese in which I live has nullified this insidious alteration, by requiring 
his Clergy to make collections both in the church and parish. 1 
trust the same has been done in other instances. The Society, at all 
events, it is to be hoped, will not suffer from Lord J. Russell’s substi- 
tution. The Clergy have had the remedy in their own power. 

I would remark further, that formerly the money collected under 
such letters has always been directly remitted to the treasurer of the 
Society ; now, however, it is to be sent to the Secretary of State. Con- 
sidering the noble lord’s ideas on church property, surplus appro- 
priation, &c , I would much prefer communicating with the secretary 
at once. Yours, Sir, very truly, 

INDex. 
> 
THE AMERICAN LITURGY. 
(Continued from page 747.) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


Among the occasional Prayers and Thanksgivings to be said before the 
two final Prayers of Morning and Evening Service, these following 
are the particular forms to which I have before alluded ; the rest are, 
with a few alterations, the same as in our own Prayer Book, only that 
the one beginning, “ O God, whose nature and property is ever to have 
mercy and to forgive,” is entirely omitted. 

* For a Sick Person :— 

* O Father of mercies, and God of all comfort, our only help in time 
of need ; look down from heaven, we humbly beseech thee, behold, visit, 
and relieve thy sick servant, for whom our prayers are desired. Look 
upon him with the eyes of thy mercy ; comfort him with a sense of thy 
goodness ; preserve him from the temptations of the enemy; give him 
patience under his affliction; and, in thy good time, restore him to 
health, and enable him to lead the residue of his life in thy fear, and to 
thy glory: Or else give him grace so to take thy visitation, that, after 
this painful life ended, he may dwell with thee in life everlasting, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

“ For a Sick Child :— 

“ Almighty God, and merciful Father, to whom alone belong the 
issues of life and death; look down from heaven, we humbly beseech 
thee, with the eyes of mercy, upon the sick child for whom our prayers 
are desired. Deliver him, O Lord, in thy good appointed time, from 
his bodily pain, and visit him with thy salvation ; that if it should be 
thy good pleasure to prolong his days here on earth, he may live to 
thee, and be an instrument of thy glory, by serving thee faithfully, and 
doing good in his generation: Or else receive him into those heavenly 
habitations, where the souls of those who sleep in the Lord Jesus enjoy 
perpetual rest and felicity. Grant this, O Lord, for the love of thy 
Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ. dmen. 

** For a Person, or Persons, going to Sea. 

“O eternal God, who alone spreadest out the heavens, and rulest 
the raging of the sea; we commend to thy Almighty protection, thy 
servant, for whose preservation on the great deep our prayers are desired. 
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Guard him, we beseech thee, from the dangers of the sea, from sickness, 
from the violence of enemies, and from every evil to which he may be 
exposed. Conduct him in safety to the haven where he would be, with 
a grateful sense of thy mercies, through Jesus Christ our Lord. dmen. 

‘** For a Person under Affliction. 

“ O merciful God, and heavenly Father, who hast taught us, in thy 
holy word, that thou dost not willingly afflict or grieve the children of 
men; look with pity, we beseech thee, upon the sorrows of thy servant, 
for whom our prayers are desired. In thy wisdom thou hast seen fit to 
visit him with trouble, and to bring distress upon him. Remember him, 
O Lord, in mercy; sanctify thy fatherly correction to him; endue his 
soul with patience under his affliction, and with resignation to thy blessed 
will ; comfort him with a sense of thy goodness ; lift up thy countenance 
upon him, and give him peace, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

** For Malefactors, after Condemnation. 

‘* O most gracious and merciful God, we earnestly beseech thee to 
have pity and compassion upon those persons recommended to our 
prayers, who now lie under the sentence of the law, and are appointed 
to die. Visit them, O Lord, with thy mercy and salvation; convince 
them of the miserable condition they are in, by their sins and wickedness ; 
and let thy powerful grace produce in them such a godly sorrow, and 
sincere repentance, as thou wilt be pleased to accept. Give them a 
strong and lively faith in thy Son, our blessed Saviour, and make it 
effectual to the salvation of their souls. O Lord, in judgment remember 
mercy ; and whatever sufferings they are to endure in this world, yet 
deliver them, O God, from the bitter pains of eternal death. Pardon 
their sins, and save their souls, for the sake and merits of thy dear Son, 
our blessed Saviour and Redeemer. Amen.” 

The prayer which may be used instead of the preceding one, is the 
following :— 

“* O Father of mercies and God of all comfort ; we fly unto thee for 
succour in behalf of this thy servant, who is now under the sentence of 
condemnation. The day of his calamity is at hand, and he is accounted 
as one of those who go down into the pit. Blessed Lorp, remember 
thy mercies ; look upon his infirmities ; hear the voice of his complaint ; 
give him, we beseech thee, patience in this his time of adversity, and 
support under the terrors which encompass him; set before his eyes the 
things he hath done in the body, which have justly provoked thee to 
anger; and forasmuch as his continuance appeareth to be short amongst 
us, quicken him so much the more by thy grace and Holy Spirit; that 
he, being converted and reconciled unto thee, before thy judgments 
have cut him off from the earth, may at the hour of his death depart in 
peace, and be received into thine everlasting kingdom, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

THANKSGIVINGS. 

“‘ The Thanksgiving of Women after Child-birth ; to be said when any 
Woman, being present in Church, shall have desired to return Thanks 
to Almighty Gop for her safe deliverance :— 

“O Almighty God, we give thee humble thanks, for that thou hast 
been graciously pleased to preserve, through the great pain and peril of 
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child-birth, this woman, thy servant, who desireth now to offer her 
praises and thanksgivings unto thee. Grant, we beseech thee, most 
merciful Father, that she, through thy help, may both faithfully live 
and walk according to thy will in this life present, and also may be 
partaker of everlasting glory in the life to come, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

* For a Recovery from Sickness :— 

* O God, who art the giver of life, of health, and of safety ; we bless 
thy name, that thou hast been pleased to deliver from his bodily sick- 
ness this thy servant, who now desireth to return thanks unto thee, in 
the presence of all thy people. Gracious art thou, O Lorp, and full of 
compassion to the children of men. May his heart be duly impressed 
with a sense of thy merciful goodness, and may he devote the residue 
of his days to an humble, holy, and obedient walking before thee, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

“ For a safe Return from Sea :— 

“ Most gracious Lord, whose mercy is over all thy works : we praise 
thy holy name that thou hast been pleased to conduct in safety, through 
the perils of the great deep, this thy servant, who now desireth to return 
his thanks unto thee, in thy holy Church: May he be duly sensible of 
thy merciful providence towards him, and ever express his thankfulness 
by a holy trust in thee, and obedience to thy laws, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 

Having thus reviewed the alterations made in the Daily Service, and 
in that part of the Communion Service which is to be said when there 
is no administration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, I now pro- 
ceed to consider the remaining part of this latter office. Only it may 
be right here to observe, as will be seen by considering what has been 
before said, that the two Prayers for the King immediately before the 
Collect of the day are entirely omitted ; as also that the Nicene Creed 
is not here to be repeated, when either it, or the Apostles’ Creed, has 
been said immediately before in the Morning Service. The Publication 
of the Banns of Marriage also here takes place with the other Notices 
immediately before the Sermon ; a practice which is also enjoined by 
our own Rubric, which has been departed from only by the Authority of 
the Marriage Act of George II. And surely this place is much 
more convenient than after the Second Lesson, where it comes in very 
unnecessarily, and, in my humble opinion, causes considerable inter- 
ruption to the Service. If at any time a convenient opportunity oecurs 
to the heads of our Church, I sincerely hope they will endeavour to 
restore to us the old custom once again, and not let our thoughts be 
diverted from their appropriate channel in the very midst of our devo- 
tions by a long list of names, which too often are calculated to excite 
any ideas rather than those in consonance with the work of public 
worship. It will be seen also that the Prayer for the Church Militant 
is not said when there is no Communion; a practice into which our 
own Church has almost universally fallen, although enjoined by the 
Rubric. The Collects, however, placed at the end of the Communion 
Service, to be said at the discretion of the minister, as the conclusion 
immediately before the Blessing, are retained ; only that the one begin- 
ning, ‘‘O Almighty Lord and everlasting God, vouchsafe, we beseech 
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thee,” &c. having already occurred after the reading of the Ten Com- 
mandments, is here omitted ; and also the word “ direct” is substituted 
for the word “prevent,” in the Collect beginning “ Prevent us, O 
Lord, in all our doings.” 

The two Exhortations, to be said by the Minister when he giveth 
warning for the celebration of the Holy Communion, or to urge their 
receiving of it, if he shall find the people negligent, are retained without 
alteration, Instead, however, of reading the whole of the first, he is 
allowed to read only “ so much thereof, as, in his discretion, he may think 
convenient ;” a practice which, like the one just alluded to, is almost 
universally adopted by our own Clergy, although without any express 
authority. 

The whole office for the administration of the Holy Communion, 
beginning with the sentences at the Offertory, down to the Prayer of 
Consecration, is precisely the same as our own, with the following very 
few exceptions. 

In the Prayer for the Church Militant :—‘‘ We beseech thee also so 
to direct and dispose the hearts of all Christian rulers, that they 
may truly and impartially administer justice, to the punishment of 
wickedness and vice, and to the maintenance of thy true religion and 
virtue.” 

{n the first Exhortation :—* For as the benefit is great, if with a 
true penitent heart and lively faith, we receive that holy sacrament ; 
so is the danger great, if we receive the same unworthily. Judge 
therefore yourselves, brethren, that ye be not judged of the Lord.” 
On comparing these words with our own service, it will be seen that 
there is a considerable omission, which, I think, will be generally 
admitted to be a very judicious improvement upon our own. 

In the second Exhortation :—“ Devoutly kneeling,” is substituted 
for the words “meekly kneeling upon your knees.” Surely this is a 
very doubtful alteration, even as a mere matter of taste, setting aside 
all higher considerations. 

The Proper Prefaces :—after the Proper Form for Trinity Sunday, 
oceur the following Rubric and Preface: ‘‘ Or else this may be said, 
the words | Holy Father] being retained in the introductory address.” 

‘* For the precious death and merits of thy Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord, and for the sending to us of the Holy Ghost, the Comforter ; who 
are one with thee in thy eternal Godhead: Therefore with Angels,” &c. 

I have always thought that the absence of some form of preface for 
those days when no proper one was appointed, from our own Prayer 
Book, must have been originally the effect of accident, as between the 
introductory address and the concluding words, “ Therefore with 
angels,” &c. some special subject of thanksgiving is wanted as the 
ground of that ascription of praise; such ground for the concluding 
words is found in the proper Prefaces, but on ordinary occasions | 
must confess there does appear an hiatus, and I cannot but wonder 
that in these alterations the American Church did not attempt to 
remedy this want. This omission is the more remarkable, as the Old 
Rituals, from which our Prefaces are almost literally translated, con- 
tained such a form for ordinary occasions. 

The Prayer of Consecration is so different from that in use among 
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ourselves, that I shall here transcribe it, and the forms immediately 
following, at full length. 

* All glory be to thee, Almighty God, our heavenly Father, for that 
thou, of thy tender mercy, didst give thine only Son Jesus Christ to 
suffer death upon the cross for our redemption ; who made there (by 
his one oblation of himself once offered) a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the whole world ; and 
did institute, and in his holy gospe! command us to continue, a perpetual 
memory of that his precious death and sacrifice until his coming again : 
for in the night in which he was betrayed, [here the Priest is to take 
the paten into his hands,] he took bread; and when he had given 
thanks, [and here to break the bread,] he brake it, and gave it to his 
disciples, saying, Take, eat, [and here to lay his hand upon all the 
bread, ] this is my Body, which is given for you; do this in remem- 
brance of me. Likewise, after supper [here he is to take the cup into 
his hand,} he took the cup ; and when he had given thanks, he gave it 
to them, saying, Drink ye all of this, for [and here he is to lay his hand 
upon every vessel, in which there is any wine to be consecrated, | this 
is my Blood, of the new testament, which is shed for you, and for many, 
for the remission of sins; do this as oft as ye shall drink it, in remem- 
brance of me. 

“ Wherefore O Lord and heavenly Father, according to the institu- 
tion of thy dearly beloved Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, we, thy humble 
servants, do celebrate and make here before thy Divine majesty, with 
these thy holy gifts, which we now offer unto thee, the memorial thy 
Son hath commanded us to make ; having in remembrance his blessed 
passion and precious death, his mighty resurrection and glorious ascen- 
sion; rendering unto thee most hearty thanks, for the innumerable 
benefits procured unto us by the same. And we most humbly beseech 
thee, O merciful Father, to hear us; and, of thy almighty goodness, 
vouchsafe to bless and sanctify, with thy Word and Holy Spirit, these 
thy gifts and creatures of bread and wine; that we, receiving them 
according to thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy institution, in 
remembrance of his death and passion, may be partakers of his most 
blessed body and blood. And we earnestly desire thy fatherly good- 
ness, mercifully to accept this our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ; 
most humbly beseeching thee to grant, that by the merits aud death of 
thy Son Jesus Christ, and through faith im his blood, we, and all thy 
whole Church, may obtain remission of our sins, and all other benefits 
of his passion. And here we offer and present unto thee, O Lord, our- 
selves, our souls, and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and living sacri- 
fice unto thee; humbly heseeching thee, that we, and all others who 
shall be partakers of this Holy Communion, may worthily receive the 
most precious body and blood of thy Son Jesus Christ, be filled with 
thy grace and heavenly benediction, and made one body with him, that 
he may dwell in them, and they in him. And although we are unwor- 
thy, through our manifold sins, to offer unto thee any sacrifice ; yet we 
beseech thee to accept this our bounden duty and service, not weighing 
our merits, but pardoning our offences ; through Jesus Christ our Lord ; 
by whom, and with whom, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, all honour 
and glory be unto thee, O Father Almighty, world without end. 4men.” 
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“ The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, pre- 
serve thy body and soul unto everlasting life: Take and eat this in 
remembrance that Christ died for thee, and feed on him in thy heart by 
faith, with thanksgiving.” 

** The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was shed for thee, pre- 
serve thy body and soul unto everlasting life: Drink this in remem- 
brance that Christ’s blood was shed for thee, and be thankful.” 

‘* Our Father, who art in heaven,” &c. 

‘Then follows the Prayer, “‘ Almighty and everliving God, we most 
heartily thank thee,” &c.; the Gloria in Excelsis ; and the Blessing. 

I before observed that this Prayer of Consecration was the only 
evidence I could trace in these alterations of an attempt to bring the 
Book of Common Prayer into a nearer resemblance to the ancient 
Liturgies ; which conformity to ancient Liturgies seems to me the only 
principle likely to lead to a satisfactory solution of many of the points 
involved in such reforms. If our American brethren had any such 
design in view in this prayer, it is evident that they chiefly regarded 
the oriental Liturgies ; for it bears a much nearer resemblance to them 
than to the more simple forms of the Western Church. Yet I am 
inclined to think they had no such design, for the three following reasons. 
First : they have kept the Lord’s Prayer separated from the Consecra- 
tion by the act of the administration of the elements; whereas, in 
every ancient Liturgy, without exception, it always formed a part of 
the prayer itself, being either interwoven into it, or forming its conelu- 
sion. Secondly: they have still left the form—* We do not presume to 
come to this thy table,” standing before the Prayer of Consecration ; 
whereas it evidently should (in conformity with ancient practice,) have 
succeeded it, and immediately preceded the act of administration ; for 
the Preface, with its Sanctus, always itself formed the immediate intro- 
duction to the Prayer of Consecration. Our own Reformers probably 
placed the words above alluded to before this prayer, lest it should 
have been construed into a belief in transubstantiation, on account of 
its peculiar phraseology of eating and drinking the body and blood of 
Christ. As there is little fear of such a construction being put upon 
these words in the present day, should any alteration hereafter be 
thought advisable, 1 should hope to see it transferred to its proper posi- 
tion. Thirdly: they have prescribed the same actions of breaking the 
bread, &c. during the Consecration with the English Ritual; whereas, 
(with the single exception of the Ethiopic Liturgy, where the bread is 
broken only half-through, and then immediately joined together again) 
none of the ancient Liturgies prescribed any actions at all: the bread 
was not broken, nor the wine poured forth, till after the Prayer of In- 
stitution was ended ; and then for the purpose of distribution, rather 
than for any emblematic signification, further than was implied in such 
necessary division. Perhaps I might add a fourth circumstance; that 
they have not restored the mingled cup of water and wine: this was 
retained in the first Liturgy of King Edward; and there is the most 
decisive evidence of its being a primitive rite of the very purest and 
earliest ages of the Church universal. And here I cannot help men- 
tioning the singular advice of Dr. Adam Clarke, in his Commentary on 
the New Testament, which, as coming from a Dissenter, is little less 
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than marvellous ; he wishes us to restore in the Administration of the 
Sacrament the use of unleavened bread. The Doctor, however, was 
probably ignorant that this is a well known innovation of the Church of 
Rome, and goes back very few centuries. The use of unleavened bread 
is as clearly a modern invention of the Church of Rome as the mingled 
cup is a genuine relic of the most primitive times. 

Among the alterations above reviewed, it is somewhat perhaps unex- 
pected that the Americans did not permit some alteration for the sake 
of convenience in the forms of words used at the distribution of the 
elements, either allowing them to be shortened, or at least not requir- 
ing them to be separately repeated to each single communicant. I 
utterly disapprove of such a practice in our own Church, being, as it is, 
quite contrary to the Rubric ; but when they made so many other alter- 
ations, it might certainly have been expected that they would have 
done something in this respect. Where the congregation is large, and 
only a single minister, to say the least, some inconvenience does arise 
from the length of these forms for the distribution of the elements. 

On one point, I must confess, I do not clearly understand the usage 
of the American Ritual. They prescribe clearly enough the manner of 
consecration for both elements, if a second consecration be required ; but 
they do not prescribe how one only is to be consecrated if only one is 
wanted. The practice of the early churches in this respect, (and such 
second consecration must have been sometimes necessary,) is a point on 
which I can find no satisfactory explanation. The custom of reserving 
the elements early crept into the Church, and would of course obliterate 
all traces of the more primitive rite, as it would render such second con- 
secration unnecessary ; as is the case among the Papists of the present 
day. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
G. C. 


WRITTEN DURING ILLNESS. 


Sunpay again! Another week has flown, 

And still I linger on this couch of care. 

Another week ! nor to the house of prayer 

My steps, as erst, have turned. The sun shines ou— 
Beneath his fostering beams the flowers have blown, 
And the green earth looks beautiful and fair, 

But not for me ;—and the soft fragrant air 
Reviving all—comes not to me alone. 

And yet are these no days of useless pain, 

Each has its own appropriate duty ; past, 

As days of sickness should be, in a train 

Of pious thought, and the whole spirit cast 

In posture of devotion ; so in vain 

This chastisement shall not be found at last! 
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ORGANO-HISTORICA ; 
Or, the History of Cathedral and Parochial Organs. 


NO. XXV.—THE ORGAN AT ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, WATERLOO ROAD. 


Tue instrument we are now about to describe was erected in 1824, 
and is the workmanship of Mr. Bishop, It was a gift to the inhabi- 
tants, for their newly-erected church, by Thomas Lett, Esq. of Pedlar’s 
Acre. Mr. Horsley, M.B. performed upon the organ at the consecration 
of the church. The following are the stops it contains :— 
| 5 Fifteenth. 
| 6 Cremona and Bassoon 
| 


GREAT OKGAN, 


Stop Diapason. 
Open ditto. 
Ditto ditto 
Principal. 
Twelfth. 

} Fifteenth. 
Sexquialtra, 3 ranks. 1 Stop Diapason. 
Mixture, 2 ditto, 2 Open ditto. 
Trumpet. } Dulciana. 
Clarion. Principal. 
Pedal pipes. Horn. 

— Trumpet. 
787 pipes. Hautboy. 


342 pipes. 


SWELL. 


CHOIR ORGAN. 329 pipes. 
: Choir, 342 ditto. 
Stop Diapason. Great organ, 787 ditto. 
Flute. 
Dulciana. 
4 Principal. Total number of pipes 1458 


The compass of the great and choir organs is from GG to F in 
alt, 58 notes; that of the swell, from G gamut, to F in alt. The 
quality of tone in this instrument is good throughout, and the various 
stops mix well together in chorus, and are fine when used separately. 
In the great organ the diapasons are rich and powerful, and the dulciana, 
as also the cremona in the choir organ, are very finely voiced. The 
swell is effective and powerful. The pedal pipes, which are large, 
are firm and pure in their tone; and when used in chorus produce 
a ponderous effect. They are supplied by a separate pair of bellows. 
There is also a coupler to unite the swell to the great organ; which 
does not in the least encumber the touch. Although this is not the 
largest of Mr. Bishop's organs, we do not think there is one more com- 
plete. It has a Venetian swell and composition pedals; and in addi- 
tion to these has a separate pedal for the swell, which produces a fine 
effect by taking off all the stops but the diapasons and dulciana. If 
any improvement or alteration were necessary, we should recommend as 
more useful,—a fifteenth in the swell in the place of the dulciana. The 
three reed stops being unison pipes, stand in need of a clarion, or some 
octave stop, to add brightness and brilliancy to them when used in 
chorus. Besides, the fifteenth is always a useful stop, especially when 
the reeds are out of tune and cannot be used. We think the church 
very favourable for sound. 
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LAW REPORT. 


eerrnrere 


No. XXXVIEL—ON THE VALIDITY OF MARRIAGE. 


Tue Kine v. Tue Inuasrrants or Wroxuam.* 


On appeal against an order of two 
justices, whereby Susannah Carpenter, 
called therein the wife of James 
Carpenter, was removed from the 
parish of Moreton Pinckney in the 
county of Northampton to the parish 
of Wroxton in the county of Oxford, 
the sessions confirmed the order, sub- 
ject to the opinion of this Court on the 
following case :— 

James Carpenter, the reputed hus- 
band of the pauper, is a parishioner of, 
and legally settled in, Wroxton, the 
appellant parish. In 1829 he courted 
the pauper, whose name was Susannah 
Spencer, and who was then living in ser- 
vice at Kennington near London ; and 
she consented to marry him. He knew 
her name, and told her that he would 


see the banns properly published. She 


took no steps in the matter. He told 
her that they had been published. The 
marriage took place at St. Mark’s Ken- 
nington, on the 8th of October 1829. 
The banns were published in the 
names of James Carpenter and Agnes 
Watts ; and the register was produced, 
containing an entry of the 8th of Octo- 
ber 1829 of the marriage of James 
Carpenter and Agnes Watts by banns; 
and the parish clerk, who attested the 
register, identified the pauper as the 
woman married under the name of 
Agnes Watts. The pauper had never 
gone by the name of Agnes Watts. 
In the marriage service, the clergy- 
man used the name of Agnes, but no 
surname. ‘The pauper, who till then 
believed that she was about to be 
married in her own name, looked at 
Carpenter, who told her to hold her 





tongue. The ceremony then pro- 
ceeded. The clergyman wrote the 
name of Agnes Watts in the register ; 
and the pauper, although she could 
write, was so frightened and confused, 
that she only made her mark under 
the name of Agnes Watts. On coming 
out of church, she told Carpenter that 
he bad married her by a wrong name, 
and he said it would stand good, and 
that the banns had been published in 
the names of James Carpenter and 
Agnes Watts, but that it would save ex- 
pense. Before he said this, the pauper 
did not know that the banns had been 
published in a wrong name. Carpen- 
ter then seratched the name of Agnes 
Watts out of the certificate, and in- 
serted that of Susannah Carpenter. 

Waddington and Reynolds, in sup- 
port of the order of sessions. 

The marriage in this case was valid, 
because the pauper, at the time of the 
solemnization, did not know that the 
banns had been unduly published. It 
would have been a void marriage by 
the 26 G. 2. c. 33., which, by sec. 2., 
enacts, that no parson, &c. shall be 
obliged to publish banns of matrimor 
unless the persons to be married shall, 
seven days at least before the time 
required for the first publication of such 
banns, respectively deliver or cause to 
be delivered to him, a notice in writing 
of theirtrue christian and surnames; 
and, by sec. 8., declares all marriages, 
solemnized without publication of 
banns, or licence, null and void. On 
this statute, it has been held that a 
publication of the banns by a wrong 
name, was no publication at all. The 





® To render a marriage invalid within the 4 G. 4. c. 76. s. 22. which enacts, 
“that if any persons shall knowingly and wilfully intermarry without due publica- 
tion of banns, the marriages of such persons shalt be null and void,” it must be con- 
tracted by both parties with a knowledge that no due publication has taken place. 
And therefore, where the intended husband procured the banns to be published in a 
christian and surname which the woman had never borne, but she did not know that 
fact until after the solemnization of the marriage: It was held that the marriage was 


valid. 
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consequence was, that a husband, to 
whom the publication of banns was 
usually entrusted, might, by his own 
fraud, render the marriage void. To 
prevent that, a new provision was in- 
troduced into the 4 G. 4. c. 76, which 
by sec. 22. enacts, that if any persons 
shall knowingly and wilfully inter- 
marry without due publication of 
banns, or licence, the marriages of such 
persons shall be null and void to all 
intents and purposes. Now the words 
“‘ any persons,” in the plural number, 
prima facie import both parties, and if 
that be so, then, to render the mar- 
riage void, both parties should be cog- 
nizant of the undue publication of 
banns. When the statute is meent to 
apply to either of the parties sepa- 
rately, it isso expressed ; asin sections 
7, and 14. In Wiltshire v. Prince 


otherwise Wiltshire, Dr. Lushington 
forbore to decide the present question. 
This, being an act in restriction of the 
liberty of marriage, must be construed 
strictly, Hodgkinson v. Wilkie; and 
so construing the words “ wilfully and 
knowingly,” they denote acts done 


with a consciousness that the party 
is doing wrong. That construction 
was put on similar words in the sta- 
tute 9 Anne, c. 10, which imposes a 
penalty upon a postmaster wittingly, 
willingly, and knowingly detaining 
letters, and which was held not to 
apply to a case where the postmaster 
delivered letters to an assignee ad- 
dressed to the bankrupt, bond fide 
believing that the assignee was entitled 
to have them. (Meirelles v. Banning.) 
Now here, the pauper, one of the par- 
ties to the marriage, did not know, 
until after she left the church, that the 
banns had been published in a wrong 
name. Besides, the legislature seems 
to have assumed in sec. 23., that there 
may be a valid marriage where one of 
the parties to it knew that the banns 
had not been duly published; for it 
enacts, “if any valid marriage shall 
be procured by a party thereto to be 
solemnized by banns between persons 
one or both of whom shall be under 
the age of twenty-one years, not being 
a widower or widow, such party know- 
ing that such person under the age 
of twenty-one years had a parent 
or guardian then living, and that 
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such marriage was had without the 
consent of such parent or guardian, 
and knowing that banns had not been 
duly published according to the previ- 
sions of this act, and having knowingly 
caused and procured the undue publi- 
cation of banns, then it shall be lawful 
for the Attorney-General to sue for a 
forfeiture of all estate, &c. which hath 
accrued or shall accrue to the party so 
offending by force of such marriage.”’ 

Dwarris and Humfrey contra. 

The question undoubtedly turns on 
the 4 G. 4. c. 76. s. 22. which, in 
order to invalidate a marriage, requires 
two things :—Ist, a want of due publi- 
cation of banns, and 2dly, that the 
= should intermarry with a know- 
edge of that fact; for that is a fraud 
on the marriage act. Now the deci- 
sions on the statute 26 G. 4. c. 33., 
establish that the publication by banns 
must be in the proper names of the 
parties acquired by baptism or by re- 
putation. The word due, in the statute 
4 Geo. 4, if it makes any difference, 
renders the case stronger. Section 7 
explains the intention of the legis- 
lature, for it requires the parties 
seven days at least before the time 
required for the publication of the 
banns respectively to deliver notice in 
writing of their true christian names 
and surnames. All the authorities on 
the construction of the statute 26 G. 2. 
c. 33. are collected in Rex v. Billing- 
hurst, and are classitied by Lord Ten- 
terden in Rex v. Tibshelf, and they 
shew that where the banns are pub- 
lished in a name or names totally 
different from those which the parties, 
or one of them, ever used, or by which 
they were ever known, the marriage in 
consequence of that publication is in- 
valid; but where there is a partial 
variation of name only, as the altera- 
tion of a letter or letters, or the addi- 
tion or suppression of one christian 
name, the publication may or may not 
be void; the supposed mis-description 
may be explained, and it becomes the 
subject of inquiry, whether it was con- 
sistent with honesty of purpose or arose 
from a fraudulent intention. That 
being the state of the law before the 
late statute, the enactment contained 
in it, that marriages knowingly and 
wilfully had without due publication 
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of banns should be void, was wholly 
unnecessary with reference to cases in 
which there had been only a partial 
mis-description, and must have been 
intended therefore to apply to cases 
where there had been a total mis- 
description, and, in such cases, to let 
in the same inquiry as to the motives 
of the parties which might, previously 
to that statute, have taken place where 
there had been a partial mis-descrip- 
tion. 

Then it becomes a question on the 
facts of this case, whether the parties 
did knowingly and wilfully inter- 
marry without due publication of 
banns? Now, that must be inferred 
from the conduct of each at the time 
of the marriage. The object of the 
man clearly was to elude the statute : 
he said his motive was to save ex- 
pense ; and as to the woman, as soon 
as the clergyman addressed her by the 
name of Agnes, she must have known 
that there had been a false description 
of her, and yet she afterwards put her 
mark to the register. She, therefore, 
assented to the false description, 
knowing at the time of the marriage 
that it was so. The 23d sec. of the 
4 G. 4. c. 76. has no bearing in this 
ease; the object of the legislature 
there was, in a case, where the woman 
had been deceived throughout, to de- 
prive the husband of her fortune. 

Cur. adv. vult. 

Denman C. J. in the course of the 
term, delivered the judgment of the 
Court. 

In this case, the sessions confirmed 
an order for the removal of Susannah 
Carpenter, as the wife of James Car- 
penter. The question was whether 
she was his wife, and turned upon the 
22d sec. of the 4 G. 4. c. 76., the 
marriage act in force in 1829, when 
the ceremony was performed. 

The case stated that James Carpen- 
ter prevailed upon Susannah Spencer 
to marry him, and told her he would 
see the banns properly published, and 
afterwards that theyhad been published. 
She took no steps in the matter. He, 
however, procured the banns to be 
published in the names of James Car- 
penter and Agnes Watts, which latter 
name the pauper had never borne. In 
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performing the service, the clergyman 
applied to her the name of Agnes, till 
which time she believed that she was 
about to be married by her own name, 
and she did not know, until after the 
marriage, that the banns had been 
published in a wrong name. 

The facts above recited are the only 
material ones in the case. To shew 
the marriage void, the case of Rex v. 
Tibshelf, decided in this Court in Tri- 
nity term, 1830, was relied upon. This 
case was decided under the 26 G. 2, 
ce. 33. commonly called The Marriage 
Act, which by sect. 8. provides that all 
marriages that shall be solemnized 
without publication of banns, or 
licence, shall be null and void to all 
intents and purposes whatsoever; and 
in aseries of decisions on that statute, 
founded on a reference to the second 
section, it was held that the banns 
were to be published in the true 
names of the parties, otherwise it was 
no publication at all. 

The words of the present act are 
wholly, and we must presume, advisedly 
different. The only clause avoiding 
a marriage for want of banns is the 
22d, which enacts, that if any persons 
shall knowingly and wilfully inter- 
marry without due publication of 
banns, or a licence first had and 
obtained, the marriages of such per- 
sons shall be null and void to all! 
intents and purposes whatsoever. 

We are of opinion, that in order to 
invalidate a marriage under this enact- 
ment, it must be contracted by both 
parties with a knowledge that no due 
publication of the banns had taken 
place. Now, the sessions have here 
negatived such knowledge on the part 
of the pauper. 

The only decision which is reported 
on the effect of this section, is that of 
the case of Wiltshire v. Prince other- 
wise Wiltshire, in which Dr. Lushing- 
ton expressly founded his judgment of 
nullity on the fact,that both the man and 
the woman were aware that the banns 
had been published in a manner cal- 
culated to conceal the identity of one 
of the parties. We therefore think 
the marriage valid, and confirm the 
orders. 

Order of sessions confirmed. 
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St. David's College. 


WE extract the following from the 
Calendar for the present year, as giving 
a concise and gratifying account of St. 
David's College :— 

It is pretty generally known, that 
the value of Church preferment in the 
diocese of St. David's being much less 
than in England, a great proportion 
of its Clergy till of late years were 
educated at Grammar Schools, licensed 
for that purpose by the Bishop of the 
diocese, the expense of which was very 
trifling compared with that of a resi- 
dence at the English universities. This 
system, though attended with some 
advantages, was found to be produc- 
tive of very serious evils, to remedy 
which was long the anxious desire of 
the frieuds of the Establishment. The 


idea first suggested itself to the vene- 
rable Bishop Burgess, then Bishop of 


St. David’s, of founding a college 
which should unite the advantage of a 
sound education and strict academical 
discipline, with such a limited scale of 
expense as would meet the exigencies 
of the country. Ata meeting of the 
Rural Deans of the diocese, on the 2d 
of July, 1806, it had been proposed to 
build a few lodging rooms at Ystrad- 
meurig, Cardiganshire, for the accom- 
modation of the exhibitionerssupported 
by the “ Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge and Church Union in 
the Diocese of St. David’s.” Upon 
inquiry, it appeared that there were 
some local difficulties which made the 
situation less desirable than had been 
originally conceived. These difficul- 
ties induced the Society to think 
Llanddewi Brefi, in the same county, 
a preferable situation, and in the place 
of the projected lodging rooms, it was 
determined to found a permanent esta- 
blishment for the purpose of clerical 
education, which should embrace a 
regular course of professional study. 





The choice of a situation was, how- 
ever, still left open, till a sufficient 
sum of money should be obtained to 
allow of the actual commencement of 
the work. With this end in view, his 
lordship collected subscriptions for 
nearly twenty years, to which the 
Clergy of the diocese contributed with 
the utmost zeal and liberality, and in 
the year 1822, before he quitted the 
diocese, had the satisfaction of laying 
the foundation of St. David’s College, 
at Lampeter, in Cardiganshire, on a 
site granted by the Lord of the Manor, 
J. S Harford, Esq. of Blaise Castle, 
near Bristol, for the accomplishment 
of the objects he had so long had at 
heart. The building was finally com- 
pleted and opened for the reception of 
students on the 1st of March, 1827, 
the cost of the structure having been 
about 20,000/. Of this sum, 5,000/. 
were contributed by government,during 
the administration of Lord Liverpool ; 
and one of the last acts of Mr. Can- 
ning’s life was the grant of an addi- 
tional 1,000/. for the same purpose. 
A munificent donation of 1,000/. was 
graciously presented by his late Ma- 
jJesty, King George the Fourth, who 
accompanied the present with a letter 
addressed to Bishop Burgess, in which 
his Majesty was pleased to express the 
highest commendation of this “ most 
laudable effort of the Bishop of St. 
David's” for “the benefit of those 
who should in future constitute the 
great body of the Welsh Clergy.”* In 
addition to this mark of the royal 
bounty, a charter of incorporation was 
also granted to the college, the corpo- 
rate body to consist of a principal and 
four professors; and his Majesty was 
enabled, by Actof Parliament, to trans- 
fer to the college the patronage of six 
benefices, three of them sinecures, to 
be annexed in future to the professor- 
ships, and held in trust by the profes- 
sors during their continuance in their 





Burgess, entitled, “George the Fourth the Patron of Literature ;” a discourse deli- 
vered at the Anniversary Meeting of the Royal Society of Literature, April 26th, 


1831, by the president. 
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official situations. Notwithstanding, 
however, these marks of royal favour, 
and the handsome subscription which 
has been above alluded to, it is to be 
regretted that the funds at the disposal 
of the college have never yet been so 
ample as to place it on the liberal 
footing which was originally contem- 
plated. Two only of the professorships 
have yet been filled up, the income of 
the college not being adequate to the 
maintenance of the other two, in con- 
sequence of which the course of edu- 
cation pursued at the college is 
necessarily confined within narrower 
limits than it would be, were the cor- 
porate body complete. The professor- 
ships of mathematics and natural 
philosophy are at present only nomi- 
nally filled. The latter of these studies 
has in consequence been entirely 
neglected, and the former only just 
entered upon, the time and attention 
of the existing professors being neces- 
sarily taken up by their own imme- 
diate duties. 

During the last two years, a very 
important benefit has been conferred 
upon the college, by the establishment 
of several permanent scholarships, or 
exhibitions, which, by attracting a 
larger number of competitors, and 
being in all cases made the result of 
merit, will, it is confidently expected, 
infuse a spirit of generous emulation 
among the students, while at the same 
time they will supply the principal and 
professors with those means of confer- 
ring distinction and reward which 
they had heretofore been unable to 
bestow. 

The Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury, whom the college grate- 
fully acknowledges as its founder and 
earliest friend, has been pleased to 
endow four scholarships, of thetannual 
value of ten pounds each, the funds 
for the support of them being in part 
derived from two bequests left to his 
lordship’s disposal—the one, by Fran- 
cis Burton, Esq. late one of his 
Majesty’s Justices for the North Wales 
Circuit, consisting of 100/. and a share 
in the Regent’s Canal; the other, the 
sum of 179/. by Mrs. Martha More, 
sister to the late Mrs. Hannah More, 
devised to his lordship for ‘ his chari- 
ties in Wales.” The remaining and 
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principal part of the endowment is 
derived from his lordship’s own muni- 
ficence. By his direction, two of these 
scholarships are to be called “the 
Eldon Scholarships,” in honour of 
Lord Eldon, who, at the Bishop’s 
request, obtained from the crown the 
three sinecures and the three bene- 
fices which are annexed to the college; 
and the third “the Burton;” and are 
“to be adjudged, severally, to three of 
thestudents, natives of the Principalily, 
who shall pass the best examination 
in Hebrew, the classics, and the 
Welsh language, and in the evidences 
of Christianity: the last (the know- 
ledge of christian evidences) to be 
indispensable to the prize for the other 
subjects.” The fourth, which is to be 
open to all the members of the college, 
is to be called “ Mrs. Martha More's 
Scholarship,” and to be given “ for the 
best examination in the history and 
contents of the Bible and in the Evi- 
dences of Christianity.” 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Durham, tormerly Bishop of Llandaff, 
has placed 500/. at the disposal of the 
visitor, which his lordship has appro- 
priated to the establishment of one 
open scholarship, of the value of six- 
teen pounds per annum, to be called 
“the Van Mildert Scholarship ;” the 
— of which for the present year 
rave been absorbed in the expenses of 
the deed of settlement. 

J. S. Harford, Esq. Blaise Castle, 
has established an open scholarship of 
ten pounds per annum, to be called 
“ the Harford Scholarship.” 

John Jones, Esq. late of Dery 
Ormond, Cardiganshire, during his 
lifetime, founded an open scholarship 
of the same value, to be called “ the 
Dery Ormond Scholarship ;” and at 
his death bequeathed the sum of 
3331. 6s. 8d. 3 per cent. consols, in 
trust for the maintenance of the same. 

From the various sums, donations, 
and bequests, which the college has 
received, and which is specified in the 
Calendar, it is obvious that it will 
henceforth be in the power of the 
principal and professors to accomplish, 
in an important degree, the object 
which they have long had at heart; 
and that it will depend upon the dili- 
gence and exertions of the students 
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themse.ves to obtain the advantage of 
such an education as the college will 
afford, at a considerable reduction of 
expenditure. By the attainment of a 
scholarship of ten pounds, the amount 
of college bills may in any individual 
case be brought under forty pounds 
per annum; and as this circumstance 
does not preclude the student from 
afterwards becoming a candidate for a 
scholarship of higher value, a further 
reduction is held out as the reward of 
increased diligence. 

It may perhaps not be amiss in this 
place to give a short outline of the 
plan of study which has hitherto been 
pursued in the college. The period 
of residence required before a testimo- 
nial can be applied for, is four years. 
During the first two years and a half 
the course of study is chiefly classical, 
embracing also logic, as read at Oxford, 
and the six books of Euclid. At the 
close of this term, the students are 
subjected to an examination, when if 
they are found to have attained a 
competent proficiency in the previous 
studies, they are advanced to the Divi- 
nity Class, where they employ the 
remaining year and a half in theolo- 
gical reading and the study of Hebrew, 
preparatory to their immediate profes- 
sion, at the same time keeping up 
their classical knowledge by attending 
occasionally the lectures of the first 
division.—The subjects of lectures 
during the last year were ;— 


DIVINITY CLASS. 


The Greek Testament. 

Hebrew Bible.—Pentateuch. Isaiah, 
chap. xl. to Ixv. 

Chaldee; Daniel, chap. ii. &c. 

Professor Lee’s Hebrew Grammar 
with the Analysis of the History of 
Joseph. 

Paley’s Evidences, and the second 
part of Bishop Butler’s Analogy. 

Bishop Jewel’s Apologia Ecclesiz 
Anglicane. 

Hlermeneutica Sacra.—Moses Stu- 
art’s edition of Ernesti’s Elements as 
a text book. 

Each member of the class writes an 
analysis every week of a portion of 
Burnet on the Articles, and the Welsh 
students compose Welsh themes. 


FIRST DIVISION IN CLASSICS, 

Greek Testament. 

Aristotle’s Ethics. 

Herodotus, Vol. I. 

Thucydides. 

Sophocles. Pindar. 

Agamemnon of Aschylus. 

Livy, Decade III. 

Germania and Agricola of Tacitus. 

Euclid, and Logic by Aldrich. 

Latin Themes and Welsh Exercises. 

SECOND DIVISION IN CLASSICS, 

Greek Testament. 

Herodotus, Book VI. 
VXenophon’s Anabasis. 
.and VI, 

Horace’s Satires. 

Cicero de Senectute, et de Amicitia. 

Euclid, and Logic by Aldrich. 

Geography, Antient and Modern. 

Welsh Grammar. 

Latin Themes and Welsh Exercises. 

The members of the Divinity Class 
are also required in rotation to deliver 
an English essay in the college hall,on 
Saturdays, before the whole Society, 
on a subject previously approved of 
by the principal. 

The chapel service is conducted 
alternately in Welsh and English, a 
selection only of the prayers of the 
Liturgy, and one chapter of the Bible, 
morning and evening, being read by 
the Divinity students in rotation ; 
except on Sundays, when two full ser- 
vices are read, and a sermon preached 
after each by the principal and pro- 
fessors. It is expected that every 
member of the college be present on 
all occasions. 

The period of residence in each 
year consists of between seven and 
eight months, and is divided into two 
terms, the first commencing on the 
ist of March annually, and the second 
on the Friday before Michaelmas. 
Eack. member at entrance is expected 
to deposit fifteen pounds as caution 
mouey, which is returned to him, or 
allowed in his account, whenever his 
name is taken off the books. He is 
required also to provide himself with 
an academic dress, and to furnish his 
room, which may be done at a small 
expense. The charge for tuition is 
twelve guineas per annum, rent five 
pounds, and the total of college bills, 
independent of the deductions on 
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account of scholarships, does not gene- 
rally exceed forty-eight pounds. The 
payinents are made quarterly, and no 
one is permitted to remain in residence 
whose accounts are in arrear. The 
rules of the college are all framed with 
reference to economy, and every thing 
like extravagance in the private ex- 
penses of individuals is discounte- 
nanced so far as is possible. A 
strict compliance is expected from 
vach student with the rules of college 
discipline, which, though it contains 
nothing irksome to the diligent and 
well-disposed, is framed with reference 
to the original design of the institution, 
and to the sacred profession, which its 
members are supposed severally to 
have in view. 

it only remains to be added, that 
although, ceteris paribus, preference is 
given to natives of the Principality, the 
college is open to all who apply for 
admission, the only test being a slight 
preparatory examination in Greek and 
Latin. 


Cambridge District Committee of 8. P. G. 

A very interesting meeting of this 
Society was lately held in the 
Town-hall, the Rev. Dr. Archdall, 
Vice-Chancellor, and Master of Em- 
manuel College, in the chair. 

The chairman, in his opening address, 
detailed the objects of the Society, 
and regretted that though it only 
bent its attention to our own colonies, 
its resources were totally inadequate 
to the object. He urged also the naval 
and commercial greatness of England 
imposed upon Englishmen the im- 
portant duty of forwarding such objects 
as the Society had in view. 

The secretary then read a very in- 
teresting report of its state and pros- 

cts. 

After which, the claims of the 
Society were most ably advocated by 
Rev. Drs. Graham, Wordsworth, and 
French; Professors Pryme, Schole- 
field, and Henslow; and the Rev. 
H. J. Rose. 
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Domestic.—The opening of the new 
year is auspicious. The Whigs during 
the past month have been signally de- 
feated in Northamptonshire; and such 
is the despondency of the party, that no 
one dares contest the representation of 
North Leicestershire and West Glou- 
cester. The changes which have taken 
place within the year, or rather since 
Sir R. Peel's resignation, give a positive 
increase to the Conservatives of 9, 
which, as respects the numerical divi- 
sion of parties, is 18. Gentlemen of 
England, we congratulate you on this 
happy turn in the ¢ide of our affairs. 
But we must,at the same time, remind 
you that an ebb may and will come; 
we are bound, theretore, to take it at 
the flood, and the day is our own. 
One of the most striking features in 
the history of Rome is, the injunction 
invariably given to the consuls in times 
of difficulty and danger, not to despair 
of the welfare of the state. At the 
present crisis no advice could be more 
appropriate. Every man who has stu- 
died the constitution of his country, 


and observed the naturally favourable 
temper of Englishmen, cannot choose 
but confess that the good predomi- 
nates over the evil. And although, 
for a time, the wiles of demagogues 
and evil-disposed agitators may have 
worked an unfavourable change, the 
star of patriotism has only suffered a 
temporary eclipse. We say, there- 
fore, that Britons have no cause to 
despair of the welfare of the country ; 
the heart is sound, and the constitution 
will still vindicate its character as the 
bulwark and protector of high and 
low, rich and poor,—combining the 
power of the one, and restraining the 
licentiousness of the other. 

Parliament meets for the despatch 
of business on the 4th of February 
next. (Query? Who will be prime 
minister on that day ?) 

IRELAND.—The deep, the intense, 
the gratifying interest displayed by the 
country at Jarge in behalf ot the Irish 
Clergy of the Established Church, is 
most highly honourable to the Conser- 
vetives. Inno part of England has there 
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been the shadow of lukewarmness; and 
the Clergy, from the Archbishop to 
the Curate, have spontaneously con- 
tributed, according to their respective 
means, to the support of their suffering 
brethren. It is not in our power to 
portray the dreadful and unheard-of 
persecutions to which the Protestant 
Church in Ireland is subjected. The 
Clergy require the most active exer- 
tions for their immediate and effectual 
relief, for without the support of their 
English brethren, the Protestant Clergy, 
and with them of course the reformed 
religion, is in danger of being starved 
out of Ireland ! ! ! 

We depend, however, upon the 
“ Rock of ages.” Protestantism wi/l 
never, can never be starved out of 
Ireland. What! is it for a moment 
to be tolerated, that the property of 
our pure and apostolic Church is to be 
offered up as a peace-offering to the 
Moloch of Popery—that incarnation 
of evil — Daniel O'Connell! Will 
Englishmen sit tamely by and see the 
temples of the living God desecrated— 
the sacred office of the priesthood held 
up to contempt—and the very altars 
dedicated to our Redeemer’s service, 
polluted by the defilements of idolatry 
and superstition? And yet such would 
be the immediate results of the triumph 
of the Popish faction in Ireland. 

Blind, indeed, must be the individual 
who could not perceive that the attack 
upon the Irish Clergy had an ulterior 
view, and that Popery once on the 
ascendant in the sister island, the 
fires of Smithfield would soon again be- 
come the beacon to light idolaters to 
the bloody sacrifice of the reformed 
Church: and that our Liturgy, the 
blessed legacy bequeathed by a holy 
army of martyrs, would be made a 
holocaust to the insatiable maw of a 
Popish idol. Not only, therefore, is 
our sympathy as men—our duty as 
Christians—but our very existence as 
Protestants, compromised in the main- 
tenance of the Established Church in 
Ireland. And we have no doubt that 
when His Majesty’s ministers see the 
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determined stand made by Englishmen 
against the unhallowed spoliation of 
the Irish Church, they will shrink 
trom the disgraceful attempt, and 
allow, however reluctantly, the dig- 
nity of the law to be vindicated, and 
permit the Clergyman to receive the 
just rewards of his arduous and de- 
voted labours. It is indeed impossible 
that the present system of anarchy 
and confusion can be tolerated by 
any government. Can it, for instance, 
be endured that a Protestant Clergy- 
man, in a professedly christian coun- 
try, should be unable to insure his life, 
without a proviso being introduced, 
that the policy should become void in 
case he were murdered!!! 

Another line is unnecessary; the 
last paragraph concentrates the very 
essence of Popery, and will, we have 
no doubt, be as a watchword to Pro- 
testants wherever found— 

Tue Irish Cuurcn must BE UPHELD! 

France.—A decisive victory has 
been gained by the French corps 
d’armee in Africa over the distin- 
guished Numidian chief Abdel Kader. 
War appears more probable with the 
United States of America. 

Russia,—The emperor's speech to 
the deputies of Warsaw has caused a 
great sensation un the continent; if 
correctly reported, which we very 
much doubt, it was certainly severe. 

SPAIN AND PortuGAL.—The penin- 
suia is still the scene of civil war ; 
but till spring advances, nothing deci- 
sive can take place. The siege of 
St. Sebastian has been resumed. 

AmeERiIcA.—The president’s message 
is anxiously looked for both here and 
on the continent, as on the tone which 
it takes the peace of the world may be 
almost said to hinge. Great activity 
prevails in the American dock-yards, 
and an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive with Russia is broadly hinted at; 
all this looks warlike. 

1836 certainly promises to be a 
year pregnant with important events 
both at home and abroad. 
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UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


TRIBUTES OF RESPECT, 


Rev. Joun Bootu.—A purse containing 260/. has been presented by the inha- 
bitants of Dudley to the Rev. John Booth, B.A. on his leaving the Curacy of St. 
Edmund's Church, as a token of their esteem and respect for his private worth, and 
in testimony of their approbation of his public conduct during a residence of nearly 
nine years in that town. We understand the reverend gentleman has been appointed 
Curate to the united Churches of Tedstone Wafer and Edvin Loche, near Bromyard. 


Tur Rev. J. W. Jones.—The Rev. J. W. Jones, of Winterbourne, Gloucester- 
shire, has been presented with a splendid piece of plate, as a token of the high sense 
that was entertained of his long tried, and faithful services. The piece of plate, a 
handsome soup tureen, bears the following inscription: —“ Presented by the 
Parishioners of Winterbourne to the Rev. John Walker Jones, in testimony of the 
faithful and zealous manner in which, for the space of twenty years, he discharged 
the duties of Curate.-—December, 1835.” 


Rev. Tuomas Hartwett Horne.—The Clergy of Birmingham (many of whom 
have long known Mr. H.’s unwearied efforts in defence of our holy Protestant faith) 
have presented to this gentleman a specimen in silver of each medal published in that 
town in commemoration of the first publishing of the Bible in the English language, by 
the venerable confessor, Myles Coverdale, the printing of which was completed on 
the 4th day of October, 1535. The medals are six in number, and are deposited in 
a case lined with crimson velvet. The medal in the centre is of the largest size, and 
mounted in a silver rim, with a glass on each side, for the convenience of wearing 
round the neck if required. On the outside of the case is the following inscription 
in gold letters:—‘ This case of medals, being a specimen of those which were 
struck in Birmingham to commemorate, on Sunday, the 4th of October, 1835, the 
third centenary of the publication of the Protestant English Bible, by Myles Cover- 
dale, some time Bishop of Exeter, is presented by the Clergy of Birmingham to the 
Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, B.D. Rector of St. Edmund’s the Martyr and St. 
Nicholas Acons, London, as a trivial acknowledgment of his great services to the 
christian cause, and especially of his zealous exertions in directing the attention 
of Protestants to the propriety of the devout public observance of an event so impor- 
tant to the establishment of pure scriptural religion.” 


> 


BRENTWOOD CHAPEL. 


Ir was with much pleasure that we had the opportunity of publishing, in a recent 
number of the CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, the very gratifying account of the 
laying of the first stone of Dorking Church, in the county of Surrey, and of the 
excellent and christian feeling which was evinced by the inhabitants and the neigh- 
bourhood in so laudable an undertaking. We have an additional gratification in 
being able to lay before our readers another instance of exemplary and religious 
zeal which has manifested itself in the town and neighbourhood of Brentwood, in 
Essex, where a new Chapel of Ease has lately been consecrated by the Lord Bishop 
of London; but before we proceed to give an account of the ceremony, which took 
place on the 14th of October, it may not be uninteresting to give a brief notice, with 
which we have been favoured, of the town itself, which has been thus blessed with the 
additional means of hearing God's word, and of partaking of his holy ordinances. 


A brief Account of Brentwood. 


The name of Brentwood is evidently Saxon, the town being built in a situation which 
probably may, some time or other, have been cleared by burning: and its being a 
hamlet of South Weald (or Wood), and its hedges abounding with large hornbean 
pollards, the wood generally found in our forests, seems to favour the correctness of 
the definition. The town is situated on one of those hills which form part of a chain 
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extending across the country from Chigwell Row to the neighbourhood of Rochford, 
and which gives it a commanding view over an extensive district. It is situated 
about eighieen miles east of London, upon the high road to Chelmsford, Colchester, 
Norwich, &c., consequently it is a town of very considerable thoroughfare. 

Brentwood Grammar School, founded by Sir Anthony Brown, of Weald Hall, 
has had the honour of educating severai eminent men, such as Brand Hollis, 
Esq. of the Hyde, Ingatestone; Sir Home Popham, the late Sir John Tyrell, of 
Boreham House, a Governor Young’s son, of one of the West India islands, &c. ‘Ihe 
Chapel is situate at the eastern extremity of the hamlet, and opposite its entrance 
door, is a venerable hollow elm-tree, planted to commemorate the spo. on which 
the martyr, William Hunter, was burnt in the troublesome reign of Queen Mary. 
And, as a curious coincidence, it is rumoured that a Roman Catholic chapel is about 
to be built in the field nearly opposite this celebrated spot! The school is now very 
ably conducted by the Rev. J. H. Bell, and contains about twenty or thirty boys, 
each receiving a good general education. 

In Brentwood, the assizes were held until about George the First’s time, (1723.) 
A counsellor’s brief has lately been seen, dated 1666, in a cause to be tried here before 
the justices in Eyre. The old assize house, with its curiously cut gable end, (being 
built in Elizabeth’s time,) is now (proh pudor !) converted into a blacksmith’s anda 
butcher’s shop; it is situate in the very centre of the town, and might be converted, 
it is to be supposed, to much more useful public purposes. 

In the various accounts of Brentwood it is called a market town, though very 
triflingly visited as such ; but it has two very extensive fairs for cattle of all kinds, 
held on the 18th of July and 15th of October, the charters of which were granted in 
the reign of King Stephen. It constitutes what may be termed the capital of a 
tolerably extensive district. The soil being of a gravelly and ungrateful character, the 
natural productions are of course of the same description as may be found in 
districts similarly placed. It is abundantly supplied with good water. The town 
and hamlet comprise about three hundred acres, which is nearly all meadow 
land. The old chapel was built in the year 1222, by the monks of St. Osyth, 
to accommodate the pilgrims on their way from the interior of the country to the 
shrine of St. Thomas a Becket, at Canterbury, to whom it is dedicated. It was 
endowed by them with 5/., to be paid annually, for ever, to the chaplain, from their 
manor of Costead; also with an orchard of about one acre, on which stands the 
residence of the clergyman. Although the benefit of Queen Anne’s bounty has been 
several times extended to it, the permanent income is still too small for the decent 
maintenance of the minister, who is restricted by the original founders from taking 
any fee whatever; so that those of burials, marriages, &c. are paid over to the 
vicar of Weald, Brentwood being but a hamlet of that parish, to whose Church 
also it pays rates. The Chapel was a remarkably plain building, of one aisle, and 
a chancel about sixty-nine feet in length and twenty-seven feet in breadth. It con- 
tains no monuments. A brass plate, with the following inscription upon it, was found 
a few years since: ‘ Post pugnam, tutamgq. fidem cursumq. peractum quiete 
victor in Deo fruor meo Johanes Parker, April 19th, 1673; and was nailed upon 
the south side of the chancel end, within a few yards of which, nearly opposite the 
south end of the communion table, was the fenestella, or piscina,* an arched niche in 
the wall for the accommodation of the officiating minister, agreeably to the ancient 
celebration of the mass. Within the Chapel also was a rude piece of sculpture of the 
martyr, and a fine specimen of stained glass, representing the martyr’s cross, which 
was fixed into the large window at its east end. 

A former chapel-warden, William Newman, Esq., obtained permission, some years 
since, to have a vault dug, that his remains might therein be deposited, under the 
communion table. Accordingly, a brick grave was prepared during his life-time, 
into which was placed a stone coffin, and a leaden one, with an inscription, recording 
the date of his birth, and blank spaces for other dates to be inserted at his death, 
which took place in February, 1835. There were two entablatures, one to the 
memory of Mr. Drake, a former master of the Grammar School, and another to that 
of Mr. Campbell, an old and respectable inhabitant. 

For many years past the old building was found too small for the accommodation 
of the inhabitants, and it was determined in 1834 to collect funds for the purpose 
of erecting one better adapted to the increased number of the congregation. 
Accordingly, a subscription was set on foot, and has been carried on with such 
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success, that the committee felt themselves justified in employing Mr. Savage, 
an eminent architect, to build the one now erected. To the honour of the town it 
may be added that there are but few country places where the Lord’s day is more 
religiously observed. ; 

To aid in procuring sufficient funds for the erection of the new Chapel, it was 
resolved that the profits of a bazaar, for the sale of useful and ornamental needle- 
work, should be held on the 31st of July and on the Ist of August. This bazaar was 
held at Middleton Hall, the residence of the late Stephen Fryer Gillum, Esq., and 
at present the property of Joseph Tasker, Esq. That gentleman, although not a 
member of the Establishment, most generously offered the best rooms in the mansion 
in furtherance of the object. : 

The scene, on the opening of the Bazaar on Friday, 31st July, was truly splendid; 
and when the sacred object which these exertions had in view, and the interest which 
all parties seemed to take in its success, were considered, the sight was altogether 
most gratifying. Mrs. Tower, the patroness, had a stall at the east end of the 
drawing-room, amply filled with every kind of useful and fancy articles, and her 
cheerful and condescending deportment was not only highly gratifying to the 
visitors, but tended materially to clear off her tempting articles of merchandize at 
high prices. This lady was most efficiently assisted by Mrs. Charles Tower, and 
several other relatives ; and the stall was thus rendered very attractive. Mrs. Butler 
and Mrs. James occupied the south side and the west end of the room, and, being 
aided by their families and friends, succeeded in disposing of most of the articles 
which they had tastefully spread forth to catch the attention of the passer by. The 
dining-room was allotted to Mrs. Herringham and Mrs. Mitchell, in two beautiful 
stails, arranged in the form of the letter L. The contributions to these two ladies 
were ample and elegant; the useful was blended with the ornamental, and afforded 
a pleasing proof of what the taste of the fair benefactresses could accomplish, by 
making even their amusements auxiliary to the cause of charity and religion. Mrs. 
Mitchell appeared to feel great gratification, and her countenance expressed how 
highly the attentions of her old pupils and their friends, both by their contributions 
and purchases, were estimated by her. 

The following is a statement of the receipts :— 

First Day. Second Day Total. 
£s d. £ a a. £ s 
Mrs. Tower 55 12 cow CO €@ .5+3 
Mrs. Butler , i a eee ee eer es 
Mrs. James 16 0 coe SN J's 2 
Mrs. Herringham.. 43 14 6 ... 33 9 6 ... 77 
Mrs. Mitchell .... 59 06... BOC... & 
Taken at the Gate. . 33 13 oot @S see See 


Total ..... 422 11 0 
This, together with other sums received, will leave a deficit of only 150/. towards 
defraying the expense of the building, but which, we are confident, some of the rich 
neighbours will soon supply. 
Consecration of Brentwood Chapel. 


This ceremony took place, October the 14th, in the presence of a very large 
congregation, including many of the gentry, and most of the Clergy, within a circuit 
of ten or twelve miles. At an early hour in the morning the neighbouring villages 
began to pour in their tributary groups, and the circumstance of the Bishop holding 
a confirmation at the same place in the afternoon, tended greatly to increase the 
number of visitors in the town—large troops of the “rising generation” marching in 
from the surrounding districts. 

The Chapel was built by public subscription, assisted by the usual grant from the 
Church Building Commissioners; and through the strenuous exertions of the Rev. 
Mr. Rhodes, the officiating Clergyman, Mr. Herringham, the Chapelwarden, and 
other gentlemen of Brentwood, together with the profits arising from the Bazaar, 
as above stated, nearly the whole amount has been raised. The edifice is of 
white brick, and was built by Mr. Rouse, under the direction of Mr. Savage, 
of London. The small but neat tower, which is without a spire, contains one bell. 
The interior is extremely neat and plain, both in the building and fitting up. 
The Chapel, with the gallery at the west end, contains 700 sittings, of which 
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370 are free; but on the occasion of the consecration a much larger number were 
accommodated, It is lighted by five windows on each side, in addition to a large 
one at the east end; in fact, we may say that the whole has been designed and 
completed in that efficient manner which gives the greatest satisfaction to the 
inhabitants and subscribers. The total cost exceeds 2,000/. The gallery contains 
an elegant little organ, built for the purpose, by Bishop, at a charge, we believe, 
somewhat below 150/. A lady of considerable musical taste, residing in the neigh- 
bourhood, will preside at it; but on this occasion the son of the builder came down 
for that purpose, and the inhabitants seemed much gratified by those “solemn 
sounds,” which, to our minds at least, always seem to impart a deeper sublimity to 
the voice of prayer or the song of devotional praise.—A separate subscription was 
opened for the organ, but the amovut has not yet been raised. 

The burial ground is not very extensive,—the whole, including the site of the 
Chapel, containing about two roods; but it is very neatly enclosed with iron railing, 
and the walk leading from the high road to the chapel being planted on each side 
with shrubs, has a neat and pleasing appearance. Adjoining the chapel yard, a 
brick building, as a National School, has been erected. The grounds round the 
chapel were laid out by Mr. Breeze, of the Horticultural Nursery, Brentwood, with 
great taste, and were much admired by the Bishop and the Clergy. Mr. B., we un- 
derstand, has given up part of his garden for the accommodation of the inhabitants. 

Ten o’clock was the time fixed for the commencement of the ceremony of 
consecration, and a few minutes after the Bishop of London arrived from Weald 
Hall, the seat of C. 'T. Tower, Esq., where he had slept the previous evening. He 
was attended by his surrogate, registrars, chaplain, and upwards of twenty Clergymen 
of the surrounding neighbourhood. Amongst the company present were Sir J. Eng- 
lish and family, C. T. Tower, Esq. and family, General Bonham and family, 
A. Gardener, Esq., J. J. Hansler, Esq., Mrs. Powell, &c. &c. 

The Bishop was received at the door by the chancellor, registrar, minister, church- 
wardens, and trustees, and having robed in the vestry-room, proceeded to the 
communion table, where the petition for consecration was presented to him, and read 
aloud by the registrar. It was signed by C. T. Tower, Esq. the undoubted patron 
of the living, the Rev. Mr. Rhodes, the Curate, the Vicar of South Weald, Mr. 
Herringham, the Chapelwarden, and others; and set forth, that from the increase of 
population, the inhabitants could not be accommodated in the old Chapel—that it 
was in a bad state of repair—and being so near the high-road, frequent interruptions 
of divine worship took place, in consequence of which it had been resolved to take 
it down, and erect an enlarged Chapel on a new site; a piece of ground containing 
two roods had therefore been purchased of Samuel Taylor Herringham, Esq.: the 
new Chapel had been built and prepared for divine worship, and they prayed that 
the Bishop would be pleased to consecrate it by the title of the Chapel of St. Thomas 
the Martyr. 

The Bishop and the Clergy then walked from the east to the west end of the 
Chapel, repeating the 24th Psalm On returning to the table, the deed of convey- 
ance was presented, and the usual prayers having been said, the sentence of 
consecration was read, which the Bishop signed, and directed to be registered. The 
service of the day was read in a very impressive manner by the Rev. Mr. Rhodes, 
after which the Bishop read the Communion Service, and the 100th Psalm was sung, 
accompanied by the organ. His Lordship then delivered a very impressive sermon, 
from Psalm vii. 5,—“ As for me I will come into thy house in the multitude of thy 
mercy; and in thy fear will I worship toward thy holy temple.” 

After the remaining consecration prayers had been read, the congregation left the 
Chapel, and a collection, amounting to 69/. 3s. 5d. was made at the door. While 
the company were quitting the Chapel, a voluntary was played by Mr. Nix, of 
Billericay, in excellent style. 

Soon after, the Bishop left the vestry in procession, and proceeded to the marquee, 
when the consecration uf the burial ground immediately commenced. The petition 
and sentence of consecration were read, and the latter, being signed by the Bishop, 
was recorded, after which, part of the 39th Psalm was sung by the children of the 
National School. The Bishop then dismissed the congregation with his blessing. 

After the consecration, the Rev. Mr. Rhodes gave an elegant dejeuner to his 
Lordship and about thirty Clergymen, at his house. The children belonging to the 
National School, about eighty in number, were afterwards regaled by the Rev. 
gentleman with plum pudding and roast beef, and a plum cake was given to each of 
them on going home. 
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A meeting of the principal inhabitants of Brentwood was held in the evening, at 
the White Hart Inn, Mr. William Offin in the chair, when it was agreed to give 
a public dinner in compliment to the Rev. Mr. Rhodes, the much respected Chaplain, 
and S. T. Herringham, Esq. the Chapelwarden, for their extraordinary exertions 
and perseverance in promoting the erection of the Chapel. 

Confirmation. 
After the consecration of the new Chapel, the Lord Bishop of London held 
a confirmation within its walls. The number confirmed amounted to 700, amongst 
whom were several far advanced in years. His Lordship addressed them, both 
before and after confirmation, in a very impressiv? manner, and in that plain, 
but forcible language, which is so well calculated to reach the hearts of those to 
whom it is directed. 

Nov. 4th was the day appointed for the public dinner to be given to the Rev. 
F. W. Rhodes, and to S. T. Herringham, Esq., in testimony of their indefatigable and 
successful exertions in promoting the erection of the new Chapel. C.J.Tower, Esq. 
the patron of the living, presided; when forty-five of the most respectable inhabi- 
tants of the town and neighbourhood sat down to the dinner. After the dinner, the 
president paid the just and well deserved compliments due to the Rev. gentleman 
and the Chapelwarden, and which were as ably acknowledged. 


OrpinaTion AT BatH Postponep.—The Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells has 
found it necessary, from unavoidable circumstances, to postpone the Ordination 
intended to have been held on the 20th ult., to Sunday, the 17th instant, at 
Wells. 

CoMMissARY OF THE UNIVERSITY oF CAmBRIDGE.—John Hildyard, Esq. M.A. 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Recorder of Exeter, has been appointed by the 
Marquis of Camden, as Chancellor of that University, to the office of Commissary of 
the University of Cambridge, vacant by the resignation of Sir Frederick Pollock. 


Resection or THE Roman Catuotic ArcuBIsHop.—At a late meeting of the 
Royal Society of Dublin, the Roman Catholic Archbishop was rejected as a member, 
the numbers being, for his admission, 64; against it, 80. O'Connell is the only 
other instance upon record; and it is said that Doctor Murray owes his rejection 
to his connexion with the publication of Peter Dens. 


ORDINATIONS.—1835. 
By the Lord Bishop of Winchester, December 13th. 
DEACONS. 

Name. Degree. College. University 
B.A. St. John’s Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
Trinity Cambridge 
Trinity Cambridge 
University Oxford 
Trinity Cambridge 
Oriel Oxford 
Trinity Cambridge 
Exeter Oxford 


Austen, George .« 
Comyn,Henry . .. .« 
Fowler, William Strode . ae aa ee ee 
Good, William Fulford . . . . « (let. dim.) 
Gueen, Bdward. «© «© 2» © es we we ew ww 
Hankinson, Edward Francis Edwards. (/et. dim.) 
Harwood, Charles Earle . eae or 
Hawtrey, Stephen Thomas . eee ry 
Hocker, Charles . . . . + - ~ (let. dim.) 
Hodgson, Richard . oneal ace a ig ae 
Sackson, Charles . 6 2 6 8 © ew © © 
Pidcock, William ode nie aks" terettals ie 
Pigott, Wellesley Pole. . . . . « (let. dim.) 
Smyth, George Watson . . .« ae 
Terry, Stephen . a < ayn 


yy 


P pr Pr >>> 


: 
- 
: 


St. John’s Oxford 
Queen’s Cambridge 
New Inn Hall Oxford 
Trinity Cambridge 
Trinity Oxford 


hedadakad tod 1h 4-1 


PPR b> 


PRIESTS. 
Trinity Cambridge 
St. John’s Cambridge 
Queen’s Oxford 
Merton Oxford 
Oriel Oxford 


Greenslade, William 

Sale, Richard . .. =. . 
Thompson, Thomas Bowser 
Walker, George Edwards Cooper 
Wilberforce, Henry William 


SPR oe 
> FS > > 
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By the Lord Bishop of Oxford, December 20th. 


DEACONS. 
Name. 
Burges, Frank . 
Churton, Henry Burgess Ww hitsker 
Coxe, Henry James Farington . 
Croft, Richard ; 
Dalton, Charles Browne . 
Dayman, Edward Arthur 
Heming, Henry 
Levy, Thomas Bailey . 
Marsh, George Thomas . 
Pigott, William . 
Scott, Robert 
Staning, Henry 
Whorwood, Thomas Henry . 


PRIESTS. 


Alston, Edward 

Bates, John Ellison 

jrowne, Arthur . . . « 
Chapman, William Sparrow . 
Christie, John Frederick . 
Copleston, Reginald Edward 
Deacon, George Edward . . 
Fane, Frederick Adnan Scroop . 
Green, Charles Stroud. 

Hall, George Charles . 

Kilson, Francis John . 
Ormerod, Thomas Johnson . 
Rolfe, George Crabb 

Walker, Richard . Z 
Wasey, William George Leigh 


: M.A. 
| BA. 


’ $.C.L. 
: BA. 


University. 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Degree. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 


College. 
St. John’s 
Brasennose 
St. John’s 
Exeter 
Wadham 
Exeter 
St. John’s Oxford 
Queen’s Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford 
New Oxford 
Balliol Oxford 
Fell.of St.John’sOxford 
Magdalen Oxford 


B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Oxford 


B.A. St. John’s 

. Christ Church 
Christ Church 
Pembroke 
Oriel Oxford 
Exeter Oxford 
Corpus Christi Oxford 
New Inn Hall Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford 
Magdalen Oxford 
St. John’s Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford 
St. John’s Cambridge 
New Oxford 
Christ Church Oxford 


By the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, December 20th. 


DEACONS. 


Eyre, Frederick Kinneer 
Longmire, Daniel . 


PRIESTS. 


Atkins, William Hastings Martin . 
Cardew, George. oe 
Evanson, Charles . 

Stonehouse, Arthur . 

Wilson, Henry Johnson .« 


By the 
DEACONS. 


Barlow, George ae (let. dim.) 
Burton, Langhorne Burton eee i. ite 
Champnes, Charles John 
Chapman, Richard . ° 
Cookesley, Thomas Murray . 
Cumberlege, Samuel Francis 
Fawssett, John. . «© . « + @ 
Hall, Tansley . . « + + + « 


(let. dim.) 
(let. dim.) 


(let. dim.) 
Hill, Benjamin. . a ° 
Johnstone, Charles J oseph William 

Pulteney, Richard Thomas Pulteney . 


: BA. 
. B.A. 
. B.A. Wadham 


B.A. St. John’s 
M.A. St. Peter’s 


Oxford 
Cambridge 


B.A. University Oxford 
M.A. Exeter Oxford 
St.Edmund’sHall Oxford 
Queen’s Oxford 
Oxford 


Lord Bishop of Lincoln. 


M.A. Sidney Sussex Cambridge 
B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
B.A. St. Alban’s Hall Oxford 
B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
B.A. Oriel Oxford 
B.A. Christ’s Cambridge 
B.A. Jesus Cambridge 
B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
B.A. Trinity Dublin 
B.A. Emmanuel Cambridge 
B.A. Trinity Oxford 
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Name. Degree. College. University. 
Scott, Frederick Thomas. . . . . . . « « B.A. Worcester Oxford 
Menteees, Wie . ws wt wt lhl tll tl CUBA Gt Sets Cambridge 
Trevor, George. . - . « « (let. dim.) S.C.L. Magdalen Hall Oxford 
Walker, William Panton. . . . (let. dim.) M.A. St. John’s Cambridge 


PRIESTS. 
Blackley, William . - + « « « (let. dim.) B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Bowstead, John .. =... + «© « « « « M.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Buston, Roger. . . + « + « (let.dim.) M.A. Fell. of Emm. Cambridge 
Collison, John Browurigge ie eee & 6 Be Cee Dublin 
Denshire, Henry . . . ... =. =. =. ~~ + B.A. Clare Hall Cambridge 
Franks, George Henry . . . . . . =. =. + M.A. Exeter Oxford 
Heathcote, Thomas ..... . . . =. . B.A. Catharine Hall Cambridge 
Preston, Henry Edmund . . . « (let. dim.) B.A. Queen's Cambridge 
a eee eee eee oe Cambridge 
Walker, Thomas. . . . . . . « (let. dim.) M.A. Fell. of Christ’s Cambridge 
West, Washbourne . ...... . + « B.A. Lincoln Oxford 
Wood, Richard Mountford . . . . . . . . B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 


By the Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 
DEACONS. 


Brooke, Thomas Richard . .. . . + . . B.A. St. Mary Hall Oxford 
Cochin, William . . * « « « « « « B.A. Schol. of Brasen. Oxford 
Goldhawk, Thomas Woods . ek kee « Si Sere Oxford 
Haygarth, John Sayer . . . ‘ « « BA. Toy Cambridge 
Hohler, Frederick Williams. . . . . . . . S.C.L. Trinity Cambridge 
Medwin, Thomas Rea . . . .. . =. . « M.A. Worcester Oxford 
Rashdall, Robert . . . . . . «. + « « « B.A. CorpusChristi Cambridge 
Richards, David . . . , - (let. dim.) 

I, ¢ ¢ s+ « © + + & = + Stud. of Pemb. Oxford 
Simons, Nicholas . . . + =e > = Bee Cambridge 
Thomas, Richard James Francie . « (let. dim.) §.C.L. Stud. of Ch. Ch. Oxford 


PRIESTS. 


Allen, James. . cee a eo & SR Dee Cambridge 
Brooksbank, Henry Constantine we oe . « M.A. Wadham Oxford 
Dawes, Richard Jesson . . . . . . M.A. Worcester Oxford 
Forster, Henry Brooks . . . . . . . . « B.A. Corpus Christi Cambridge 
Jackson, William Ward . . . . . . . . . M.A. Lincoln Oxford 
Jefferys, Henry Anthony . . . . . . . . M.A. Stud. of Ch. Ch. Oxford 
Newmarch, Charles Francis . » . « « « « M.A. St. Alban’s Hall Oxford 
Trye, John Rawlin . . . . % aa a B.A. Jesus Oxford 


PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
£ 
Amitstead, — . Garstang, P.C. 95 Lancaster Chester Vicar of Garstang 
Bagot, C. W. . Islip 428 Oxford Oxford Dean&Ch.of Westm. 
Bamford, H. L. Aconbury, &c. P.C. 259 Hereford Hereford Guy’s Hospital 
Bennett, T. 4 re - in Parish of} York York Rev. C. Musgrave 
Buckle, R. B. . Archdeaconry of Dorset 106 Dorset Abp. of Canterbury 
Carwithen, Dr.W.Bovey Tracy 402 Devon Exeter The King 
Cree, J. R. . . Ower, Moigne 300 Dorset Bristol John Cree 
Curteis, T.C. . Northmoor, P.C. 140 Oxford Oxford St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
Day,C. . . . Theale 100 Somerset B. & W. Dean of Wells 
Dew,—. . . Allhallows 247 Kent Rochester Dn.&Ch. of Rochest. 
Evans,T. . . Brookthrop 144 Gloster Gloster Dn. & Ch. of Gloster 
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Name. Pieferment. Value. 


. Ormesby 


H. . Misterton 
. Wolverley 


Foster, R. 


Franks, G. 
George, R. . 
Godferey, W. . Stoke Prior 
Godfrey, W. . Kennett 
Hammick,St.V.L. Milton Abbotts 
Hartwell,— . St. George's 
Heathcote, T. . Lavington 
Hewett, C. . Swalloweliffe, P.C. 
Hewson, —. . ym 
Hillcoat,Dr.H.B. te — 
iverpool 

Mells 
Horner, &. Hi. . { with Chapelry of Lye 
. Sutton-at-Hone 
. Inch 


i 07 
* 639 
Hotham, — 564 
Lawless, — . 
Lawson, J. . . Seaton, P.C. 60 
Molesworth, J. . Crowan 559 
Morgan, E.. . Lantwit and Lysworney 370 
Morrell, R. P. . Woodham, Mortimer 368 
Morris, T. . Ruscombe, P.C. 30 


§ Martock 
Ockmen, BR. *'{ with Chapelry of Load ? 


Parker, E. . Bicester 


Plater, C. E. 
Poole, R. 
Reece, G. 
Rowe, S. 
Stannus, J. . 
Taylor, R. M. 
Towlson, C. . 
Vaughan, — 


. River 

St. Decumans 
. Mathon 
. Crediton 
. Lisburn, alias Blaris 
. North Sunderland, P.C. 
. Blackford, P.C. 
. Chart Sutton 564 
Walker, T. W. . Stonehouse Chapel, P.C. 197 
Warde, W . Witton-le-Wear, P.C. 97 
Watter, H. . Archdeaconry of Dorsetshire 
Witherstone, —. Kingsdown 408 


County Diocese. Patror 

. Dean & Chap. of 

Norfolk Norwich Cath, 

Leicester Lincoln J. H. Franks, Esq. 

Worcester Worcester Dn. &Ch.of Worcest. 

Worcester Worcester Dn. & Ch.of Worcest. 

Suffolk Norwich W. Godirey, Esq. 

Yevon Exeter Duke of Bedford 

1. of Man Sod. & M. 

Lincoln Lincoin Sir G. Heathcote 

Wilts Salisbury Rev. F. R. Spragg 
Ld. Lieut. of Ireland 


Rector of Liverpool 


Norwich ‘ 


Lancaster Chester 


Somerset B.& W. T. S. Horner, Esq. 


Kent Rochester Dn.&Ch.of Rochest. 
Ld. Lieut. of Ireland 
Mrs. Lawson 

Sir J. St. Aubyn 


Durham Durham 
Cornwall Exeter 
Glamorg. Llandaff Dn. & Ch. of Gloster 
Essex London Eliza Wegg 

Berks Salisbury Dean of Salisbury 


Somerset B. & W. Treas. of WellsCath. 


§ Trustees of Sir G. 
¢ P. Turner 
Kent Cant. had of Canterbury 
Somerset B. & W. Earl of Egremont 
Worcester Worcester Dn. & Ch. of Westm. 
Devon Exeter Gov. of Crediton Ch. 
Marquis of Hertford 
Lord Crewe’s Trust. 
Somerset B. & W. Vicar of Wedmore 
Kent Rochester Dn.&Ch.of Rochest. 
Devon Exeter Rev. J. Hatchard 
Durham Durham Sir W. Chaytor 


Oxfurd Oxford 


Kent Rochester Dn.& Ch.of Rochest. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


. Martock 300 
Leadenham 


St. Clements 


Bennett, H. . 
Brown, T. . . 


Cantley, T.. . 
. § Bressingham 
Challen, Dr.J.G. ' and iieaiies 
Cupples, Dr. S. 2 alias Biaris 
Domett, J. Bovey Tracey 
Duncombe,W.G. Kenchester 
Swallowcliffe, P. C. 
Hartsbourne Priors 
ja est Somerton 
{ore of Dorset 
Wentworth, P.C. 
Preb. in York Cathedral 
§ Milton Abbotts 
*{ Rattery 
XVIII, NO. I. 


102 
456 
299 


402 
194 
40 
220 
60 
100 
300 
315 
192 
484 
125 
49 
633 
240 


Easton, W. 


Ower Moine 
and West Stafford 
Brotherton 
lankersley 


England, Arch. 
W. 


Isherwood, 


Jago, J. 


VOL. 


Somerset B. & W. Treas.of WellsCat. 
Jesus Coll. Camb. 
Norfolk Norwich Duke of Norfolk 
Sussex Chichester Rev. J. G. Challen 
Mara. of Hertford 
The King 
Hereford Lord Chancellor 
Salisbury Rev. F. R. Spragg 
WinchesterBp. of Winchester 
Norwich T. Grove 

Bristol Bi-hop of Bristol 
Bristol John Cree 

Bristol Mrs. E. Floyer 
York Dean &Ch. of York 
York Earl Fitzwilliam 
York Earl Firzwilliam 
Abp. of York 
Duke of Bedford 
Sir W. Carew, Br. 


Cambridge Ely 


Devon Exeter 
Hereford 
Wilts 
Hants 


Norfolk 


Derset 
Dorset 
York 
York 
York 


Devon 
Devon 
I 


: Exeter 
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Name. Preferment. 


. Abbey Leix 
- Sproughton 


Newcome, — 
Rogers, G. 
Robinson, T. . Milton 
Rudall, J. . Crediton 
Smith, R. R. . Adderbury 


Smith,— . 
Walker, W.. 
Young, T. 


. Bicester 


. Layham 
- Gilling 


Value. County. 
. 


Diocese. By Bishop of 


King’s co. 
521 Suffolk 

Berks 
425 Devon 
821 Oxford 


252 Oxford 


837 Suffolk 
638 York 


Norwich Marquis of Bristol 

Salisbury 

Exeter Gov. of Creditou Church 

Oxford New Coll. 

Oxford ‘ Trustees of Sir G. P. 
Turner 

St. John’s, Cambridge 


Trinity Coll. Cambridge 


Norwich 
York 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Name. 
Bayly, F. T- 
Cartman, W. 
Cooke, Dr. . 
Hodgson, J. 
Joliffe, P. W. 
Lawford, J. G. 
Mason, T. 
Mills, W. . 
Richards, H. 
Sargeant, R. 
Sedgwick, W. 
Shute, H. 
Stephens, T. 
Weldon, J. I. . 
Woodward, C. . 


Appointment. 


Minor Canon of Gloucester Cathedral. 

English Master of Skipton Grammar School, Yorkshire. 
Chaplain to the Duke of Beaufort. 

Domestic Chaplain to Lord Thurlow. 

Chaplain to the Workhouse in the Union at Poole, Dorset. 
Master of Grammar School, Aylesbury. 

Chaplain to the Workhouse in the Bosmere & Claydon Union. 
Head Master of Exeter Free Grammar School. 

Chaplain to the Duke of Beaufort. 

Minor Canon of Worcester Catledral. 

Head Master of Skipton Grammar School, Yorkshire. 
Chaplain to the Duke of Beaufort. 

Chaplain to the Duke of Beaufort. 

Second Master of Shrewsbury Grammar School. 

Evening Lecturer of St. Mary, Woolwich. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. 
Bull, J. . 
Fletcher, G. 
Halliday, E. 
Isherwood, C. . 
M‘Lean, S. J. . 
Minty, E. T. 
Mitchell, Dr. 
Tomlinson, R. . 
Pask, A. G. . 
Potts, J. H.. 


Appointment. 
Curate of Stowmarket, Suffolk. 
Formerly of St. John’s, Oxford. 
Chaplain of the Devonport Dock Yard. 
At Brotherton, Yorkshire. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 
Curate of Fordham, Norfolk. 
Professor of Divinity, &c. in St. Mary’s College, Aberdeen. 
Master of the Free Grammar School, Skipton, Yorkshire. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
Curate of Mullabrack, Ireland. 


OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS. 


William Cripps, Esy. M. A. of Trinity 
College, late Vinerian Scholar, has been 
unanimously elected a Fellow on the foun- 
dation of Charles Viner, Esq. in the room 
of Dr. Bellamy, of St. John’s College. 


VINERIAN SCHOLARSHIP. 


Three Members of the University have 
announced themselves as candidates for the 
Scholarship on Mr. Viner’s Foundation, 
lately vacated by Mr. Cripps, now one of 
the Vinerian Fellows. They are—Mr. 
John Thomas, B. A. late a Scholar of Trinity 


College ; Mr. Chas. Barnes, B.A. Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College ; and Mr. Daniel 
Race Godfrey, B. A. Michell Scholar of 
Queen’s College. The election will take 
place early in Lent Term. 


It has been unanimously agreed togrant 
the sum of 100/. from the University chest, 
as a second subscription towards the relief 
of the Irish Clergy. 


The number of Matriculations during 
the Michaelmas Term, was 116. 
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DEGREES CONFERRED. 


BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 


Rev. William Henry Walter Bigg Wither, 
Fellow of New Coll. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Robert Hepburn Murray, St.Alban’s Hall. 
Rev. John Gaskin, St. Edmund Hall. 
Rev. R. James Luscombe, Worcester Coll. 
Peter S. H. Payne, Fell. of Balliol Coll. 
Samuel H. Walxer, Fell. of Balliol Coll. 
Rev, Arthur P. Whipham, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. John R. Nicholl, Exeter Coll. 
William Spooner, Oriel Coll. 
Rev. Henry J. Legge, St. Alban Hall. 
Rev. Edward P. Vaughan, Balliol Coll. 
Rev. W. Ward Fowler, Pembroke Coll. 
Rev. Thomas Smallbone, St." Edmund Hall. 
John F. Boyes, St. Jolin’s Coll. 

BACHELORS OF ARTs. 
Edward Gordon, Oriel Coll. 
George Tickell, Schol. of Balliol Coll. 
Bernard Smith, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 
John Thomas Ludlow, Oriel Coll. 
Hely H. K. Rickards, New Inn Hall. 
George Hill, St. Edmund Hall. 
Charles Scriven, Schol. of Worcester Coll. 
John J. Wilkins, Worcester Coll. 
Piers C.Claughton, Schol.of BrasennoseColl. 
John A. Ormerod, Brasennose Coll. 
Joseph H. Brooks, Brasennose Coll. 
Robert P. Crockett, Brasennose Coll. 
Lord Viscount Maidstone, Christ Church. 
John Cale Miller, Schol. of Lincoln Coll. 
John Joseph Lister, Lincoln Coll. 
Septimus Pope, Queen’s Coll. 
Robert Lamb, St. John’s Coll. 
Charles Henry Tyler, Trinity Coll. 
W. Corbet Le Breton, Schol. of Perob. Coll. 
Evan Evans, Schol. of Pembroke Coll. 
John W. Moore, Schol. of Exeter Coll. 
Edward Arthur Litton, Balliol Coll. 
James Patrick Muirhead, Balliol Coll. 
Thomas Leach, Postmaster of Merton Coll. 
George Wrenford Southouse, Oriel Coll. 
Frederick Haworth, Merton Coll. 
Charles Duke Yonge, St. Mary Hall. 
Morris Williams, Jesus Coll. 
Henry John Tooze, Brasennose Coll. 
Thomas Hockley, Wadham Coll. 
W. Cecil Fowle, Wadham Coll. 
Louis Woolcombe, Schol. of Pemb. Coil. 
James Williams, Pembroke Coll. 
Edward Cane, Schol. of Trinity Coll. 


CHRIST CHURCH. 
The following gentlemen have been ad- 
mitted Actual Students of Christ Church, 
having been elected from Westminster in 
May last: — Granville Edward Harcourt 
Vernon, Matthew J. Brickdale, and John 


Mahoney. At the same time, the follow- 
ing Commoners of Christ Church were 
admitted Canons’ Students: — Charles 
Thomas Newton, Robert Cholmely Price, 
John Robert Cornish, Henry Wright Phil- 
lott, Edward Clayton, William Barnes, and 
Richard Henry Fitzroy Somerset. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, 


At the election in Balliol College, on the 
29th of November, Mr. Robert Scott, B.A. 
Student of Christ Church, and Mr. Edward 
Cardwell, B. A. Scholar of Balliol College, 
were elected Fellows; Messrs. Benjamin 
Jowett, of St. Paul’s School, and Charles 
Francis Trower, Commoner of Exeter Col- 
lege, Scholars ; and Mr. Hay Sweet Escott, 
Commoner of Exeter College, Exhibitioner 
on the foundation of R. Elsworth, Esq. for 
natives of the county of Somerset. 


CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE. 


Richard Gell Macmullen, M.A. Scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, has been 
admitted Probationary Fellow of that 
Society. 


JESUS COLLEGE. 


Mr. William Lucas Collins and Mr. 
Philip Havell Morgan, Commoners of 
Jesus College, and Mr. Lewis Gilbertson, 
Commoner of Trinity College, have been 
elected Scholars of Jesus College. 


ASHMOLEAN SOCIETY. 
November 20. 

The President in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Members :—Rev. J. Jackson, B.A. Pem- 
broke College; Rev. J. Guillemard, M.A. 
St. John’s College; Hon. C. Harris, B.A. 
All Souls’ College. 

Presents were received of copies of papers 
on thermal springs, and the eruption of 
Vesuvius, from Dr. Daubeny: and draw- 
ings of plans of Roman camps, &c. from 
the late Mr. Underwood. 

A notice was communicated by Mr. 
Kirtland of the worms found adhering to a 
grasshopper, presented to the Society at 
the last meeting : and a similar fact men- 
tioned by Mr. Paxton. 

Mr. Johnson, of Queen’s College, read a 
paper on optical images. 

Dr. Daubeny exhibited some specimens 
of sand and clay from caverns near Cork, 
on which he made some remarks. 

Professor Powell gave an account of his 
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researehes on the dispersion of light, illus- 
trated by drawings. 

Dr. Buckland read an additional state- 
ment with regard to a luminous appear- 
ance on certain plants during a thunder 
storm, described at the last meeting. 

He then proceeded to make some remarks 
on caverns, containing deposits of sand, 
mud, &c. on which Dr. Daubeny also made 
some observations. 


December 4. 


The President in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were clected 
Members :— Rev. Dr. Barnes, Canon of 
Christ Church; R. W. A. Smith, B.A. 
Jesus College; E. C. S. Kynnersley, B.A. 
Trinity College. 

This being the last meeting in the year, 
the names of the gentlemen proposed by 
the Committee as office-bearers and mem- 
bers of the Committee for the ensuing year, 
were submitted from the chair to the ap- 
probation of the Society, and adopted, 
viz.:— 

As President.-—H.H. Wilson, Esq. M.A. 
F.R.S. Professor of Sanscrit. 

Treasurer.—Rev. R. Greswell. 


Secretary.— Professor Powell. 

Of the old Committee to remain.— The 
Keeper of the Museum, Dr. Buckland, 
Mr. Twiss, Mr. Marriott, 

New Members to succeed those who go 
out by rotution.—Professor Rigaud; Mr. 
Hussey, Christ Church; Mr. Johnson, 
Qveen’s College; Mr. Broweil, Pembroke 
College: Professor White, Magdalen Col- 
lege ; Mr. Horne, Corpus Christi College. 

The following presents were received :— 
Rapport sur les poissons fossiles, par M. 
Agassez; from Dr, Buckland. — On the 
Virginian Springs; from Mr. H. C. Carey. 
—An Essay on Wages; from Mr. Nicklin. 

A communication from a Member of the 
Society was read, detailing his observations 
on the appearance of the aurora on the 
evening ofthe 18th of November. 

Dr. Daubeny exhibited his apparatus for 
collecting gases from volcanoes, and then 
proceeded to read an account of his excur- 
sion in the volcanic district near Naples, 
and particularly to Mount Vultur; on 
which some conversation arose. Dr. 
Buckland made some remarks on the 
theory of elevation, and Dr. Daubeny on 
the extrication of light from plants. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS, 


William Drake, of St. John’s Coliege, 
has been elected a scholar on Crosse’s 
foundation. 

The Rev. R. Willis, and the Rev. W. 
Whewell, of this university, have been 
elected honorary members of the Institute 
of British Architects. 


Craven Scholar ship.— There will be, on 
Monday, the 25th day of January, 1836, 
an examination of candidates for the scho- 
larship upon this foundation, lately holden 
by Mr. Capel Lofft, of King’s College.— 
Candidates are required to signify their 
intention of offering themselves on or 
before ‘Thursday, the 31st of December. 


The Rev. John Maddy, D.D. of Jesus 
College, Oxford, was admitted ad eundem 
of this university. 

At the same congregation the following 
Grace passed the Senate :—To appoint the 
Vice-Chancellor, the Master of Jesus Col- 
lege, the Master of Clirist’s College, Mr. 
Peacock, of Trinity College, Mr. Hymers, 
of St. Julu’s Cuollge, Mr. Fennell, of 


Queen’s College, and Mr. Hodgson, of St. 
Peter’s College, a Syndicate for making 
inquiries with regard to any funds at 
present in the possession of the University, 
which may be available for accomplishing 
the important objects contemplated in the 
purchase of the “Old Court” of King’s 
College, and also with a view to any other 
pecuniary resources which may be here- 
after employed in the prosecution of this 
undertaking. 

Professor Airy has notified to the Vice- 
Chancellor, that he intends shortly to 
tender to the Plumian Trustees his resig- 
nation of the Plumian Professorship, and 
also that he shall be unable to be perma- 
nently resident at the Observatory, after 
the end of the present term; but has 
offered to the Observatory Syndicate to 
continue the general superintendence of 
the Observatory, and to visit it occasionally 
until some further and permanent arrange- 
ment is made. 

In consequence of the above intimation a 
grace has passed the Senate to the following 
effect: —‘‘ To commit the care of the Ob- 
servatory to the present Observatory Syn- 
dicate during the absence of the Professor, 
and until such arrangement is made.” 
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~ SUBJECTS. 


1] 


The Vice-Chancellor has issued the 
following notice in the University :— 
I. The Most Noble Marquess Camden, 
Chancellor, being pleased to give annually 
a third gold medal for the encouragement 
of English Poetry, to such resident Under- 
graduate as shall compose the best Ode, 
or the best Poem in heroic verse : 
The subject for the present year is, 
The Empire of the Sea. 
N.B. These exercises are to be sent 
in to the Vice-Chancellor on or before 
March 31, 1836, and are not to exceed 
200 lines in length. 
II. The Representatives in Parliament 
fur th's University being pleased to give 
annually, 
(1) Two Prizes, of fifteen guineas each, 
for the encouragement of Latin 
Prose Composition, to be open to 
all Bachelors of Arts, without 
distinction of years, who are not 
of sufficient standing to take the 
Degree of Master of Arts; aud 

(2) Two other Prizes, of fifteen guineas 
each, to be open to all Under- 
graduates who shall have resided 
not less than seven terms, at the 
time when the exercises are to 
be sent in: 

The subjects for the present year are, 

(1) For the Bachelors, 

Extincta servitute apud Insulas Occi- 
dentales, quenam commoda vel in- 
commoda possint exinde oriri ? 

(2) For the Undergraduates, 

In Republica bene constituta sunt 
hereditario jure Nobiles. 

N.B. The exercises are to be sent in, on 
or before April 30, 1836. 

III. Sir William Browne having be- 
queathed three gold medals, value, five 
guineas each, to such resident Undergra- 
duates as shall compose 


(1) The best Greek Ode in imitation of 
Sappho ; 
(2) The best Latin Ode in imitation of 
Horace ; 
The best Greek Epigram after the 
(3) model of the Anthologia, and 
“?’The best Latin Epigram after the 
model of Martial : 


The subjects for the present year are, 
(1) For the Greek Ode, 
Creta. 
(2) For the Latin Ode, 
Varsovia. 
(3) For the Epigrams, 
Insaniens Sapientia. 


N. B.—The exercises are te 2 “w 
in, on or before April 50, 1836. The 
Greek Ode is not to exceed tw utc fre, 
and the Latin Ode, thirty stanza-, 

The Greek Ode may be accom *anivd &y 
a literal Latin prose version. 

IV. The Porson Prize is the interest of 
4000/. stock, to be annually employed in 
the purchase of one or more t reo. books, 
to be given to such resident Undery:adu- 
ate as shall make the best translation of a 
proposed passage in Shakspeare, Ben Jon- 
son, Massinger, or Beaumont and Fletcher, 
into Greek verse. 

The subject for the present year is, 

Shakspeare, “ King Richard II.” Act ii, 
Scene 1. 

Beginning— 
Gaunt. “ Methinks lama Prophet new 
inspired,” &e. &c. 
And ending— 

“ How happy then were my ensuing 

death.” 

N. B.—The metre to be 7'regicum Iam- 
bicum Trimetrum acatalecticum. These 
exercises are to be accentuated, and accom- 
panied by a literal Latin prose version, and 
are to be sent in, on or before April 30, 
1836. 

N. B.—All the above exercises are to be 
sent in to the Vice-Chancellor privately : 
each is to have some motto prefixed, and 
to be accompanied by a paper sealed up, 
with the same motto on the outside ; which 
paper is to enclose another, folded up, 
having the candidate’s name and college 
written within. The papers containing the 
names of those candidates who may not 
succeed will be destroyed unopened. Any 
candidate is at liberty to send in his ex- 
ercise printed or lithographed. No prize 
will be given to any candidate who has 
not, at the time for sending in the exercises, 
resided one term at the least. 

Seatonian Prize Poem.—The subject of 
the poem for the present year is, 

The Conversion of Constantine the 
Great. 


At a congregation on Wednesday, Dec. 
2, the following degrees were conferred :— 
HONORARY MASTER OF ARTS. 

Viscount Melgund, Trinity College. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

Henry Clutterbuck, St. Peter’s College. 

John Bury Bourne, Cains College, 

Joseph Green, Corpus Christi College. 

BACI/ELORS IN CIVIL LAW, 

Edward Borton, Trinity Hall. 
Nelson Matcham, Trinity Hall, 
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At the same congregation the following 
graces passed the Senate :— 

Toappoint the Vice-Chancellor, the Hon. 
and Rev. the Masier of Magdalene, the 
Provost of King’s, the Master of Jesus 
College, the Master of Christ’s College, 
the Master of Downing College, Dr. Havi- 
land, Professor Sedgwick, Mr. Tatham, 
Mr. Lodge, Mr. Heath, Mr. Peacock, Mr. 
Whewell, Mr. Willis, Mr. Worsley, Mr. 
Lodington, Mr. Fennell, Mr. Philpott, 
Mr. Birkett, Mr. Calthrop, Mr. Potter, 
Mr. Heaviside, Mr. Merivale, and Mr. 
Hopkins, a Syndicate to confer with Mr. 
Basevi upon the alterations which it may 
be expedient to make in his design for the 
Fitzwilliam Museum,—to determine upon 
the character of the materials which shall 
be employed in its construction,—to ascer- 
tain, as far as may be practicable, the po- 
sition and nature of the additions toit which 
may be hereafter made,—to take the ne- 
cessary steps for the temporary enclosure 
of the site,—and to report thereupon to the 
Senate before the division of the next 
Term. 

To allow Mr. Baker, tenant of the Uni- 
versity farm at Barton, the same deduction 
(viz. 10 per cent.) from his rent for the 
year ending at Michaelmas, 1834, which 
was granted to him by grace for the year 
to Michaelmas, 1833. 

To appoint the Master of Trinity a 
Member of the Syndicate for visiting the 
Observatory till November, 1836. 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Master of Jesus College, the Master of 
Christ’s College, Dr. Haviland, Dr. Clark, 
and Professor Henslow, a Syndicate to 
consider and report to the Senate upon the 
expediency of entering into a negotiation 
for the purchase of the Museum and Ana- 
tomical Preparations of Dr. Macartney, the 
Professor of Anatomy in Dublin. 

To authorize a grant of 100/. from the 
University chest, in aid of the distressed 
Clergy in Ireland. 

A grace also passed the Senate confirm- 
ing the following report of the Syndicate 
appointed “‘ to consult respecting the Old 
Printing House and adjoining premises,” 
in which they state, 

** That, having taken all circumstances 
into consideration, more especially the 
great difficulties they have had to encoun- 
ter in consequence of a clause inserted in 
the conveyance of the property from 
Queen’s College to the University, (which 
clause prevents the property from being 
sold for the purpose of building, ) they have 
now agreed to recommend to the Senate, 
that the property be re-sold to Queen's 
College for the sum of 3500/., the College 


covenanting to pay the land-tax, on which 
terms that Society are willing to re-purchase 
the estate.”’ 


At the same congregation the following 
Reports were confirmed :— 

Report (A.)—The Syndicate appointed 
“to consider and report to the Senate, 
upon the best measures to be adopted for 
carrying into effect the wishes of the Uni- 
versity, with regard to the Additions to the 
Liprary, &c.,” beg leave to report as 
follows : 

That the sum of 20,8951. has been sub- 
scribed for building a new Library, and for 
accomplishing the other important objects 
contemplated in the purchase of the Old 
Court of King’s College. 

Chat it appears to the Syndicate to be 
the duty of the University to second, by all 
the resources at its command, the great and 
generous efforts which have been made by 
public bodies, by individual members, and 
by friends, in furtherance of objects of the 
utmost importance to its welfare. 

That they therefore recommend the ap- 
pointment of a Special Syndicate for making 
inquiries with regard to any funds at pre- 
sent in the possession of the University 
which may be available for the above- 
mentioned purposes, and also with a view 
to any other pecuniary resources which 
may be hereafter employed in the prose- 
cution of this undertaking. 

They further beg leave to state, That 
the amount of the present subscriptions, 
and the prospect of future contributions, 
will, in their opinion, fully warrant the Uni- 
versity in taking immediate steps for the 
commencement of this work, on a scale 
commensurate with the just expectations 
of the contributors and members of the 
University at large. 

Rerort (B.)—The Syndicate recom- 
mend, 

That the ground for the erection of the 
Buildings proposed be cleared, and the old 
materials disposed of without delay; and 
further recommend that Mr. Elliot Smith 
be directed to take immediate steps for the 
sale and removal of those materials, and for 
the temporary enclosure of the ground. 

The Syndicate, however, considering it 
probable that the University, or some 
public body connected with the University, 
may be disposed to re-erect or restore on 
some other site, the Old Gateway of King’s 
College, (as a venerable and beautiful spe- 
cimen of architecture) recommend that it 
should for the present be left undisturbed. 

They also recommend, That until pro- 
per accommodation shall have been pro- 
vided for the Registrary and the Records, 
that part of the Old Court of King’s College 
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in which the Registrary’s Office is now 
placed be left standing. 

Report (C.)—The Syndicate recom- 
mend, 

That the four architects formerly ap- 
plied to for designs for a new Library, 
Museums, and Lecture Rooms, be in- 
formed that the project of erecting such 
buildings has been resumed, and that they 
be invited again to send in designs, 
modified or amended, in reference to the 
following instructions : 

The entire building, for which designs 
are required, is intended to contain 
Schools of Divinity, Arts, Law, and 
Physic, to be placed, if possible, en suite, 
and to serve as Lecture Rooms for those 
professors who have no apparatus to ex- 
hibit :—a Registry’s Office and Record 
Room, each of moderate dimensions, with 
easy access from the Senate House :— 
Museums of Geology, Mineralogy, Bota- 
ny, &c. the first of considerable size ; 
with such accommodation connected with 
them as the circumstances of the site will 
conveniently allow :—two or three Lec- 
ture Rooms for the Scientific Professors, 
connected as much as possible with their 
Museums, the one appropriated to the 
Plumian Professor, to be so placed as to 
admit of the introduction of the sun’s 
light for optical experiments :—a Room 
for the apparatus of the Plumian Pro- 
fessor :—a Room for the Vice-Chancellor 
for holding Syndicates or other uses: and 
also apartments for the residence of a 
porter or keeper, in the basement story 
or elsewhere. 

The whole of the second floor to be ap- 
propriated to the Library, which will be 
required to accommodate not less than 
300,000 volumes ; also a Reading Room, 
a private room for the Librarian, and 
separate rooms for manuscripts and books 
of great price and rarity. 

The part of this building which is re- 
quired to be executed immediately, is to 
be confined to the Old Court of King’s 
College, and not to interfere materially 
with the use of the existing buildings; 
immediate accommodation must be af- 
forded for the Geological and Mineralo- 
gical Collections, with one or more Lec- 
ture Rooms connected with them ; the 
largest lecture room will not be required 
to hold more than 200 persons : the part 
of the New Library to be built must be 
sufficient to hold all the books in the 
present Library, with the probable ad- 
ditions for some years ; and proper ac- 
cess must be made to it, both from the 
present buildings and elsewhere. 

All the fronts to be of stone. 


The sum to be expended in the first 
instance is not to exceed 25,0001. 

The designs to be sent to the Vice- 
Chancellor, on or before the 18th day of 
February, 1836; and the selection of 
one of the four architects to be made on 
the 18th of March, on the principle 
adopted in the selection of the design for 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, viz. 

“ That each Member of the Senate de- 
liver tothe Vice-Chancellora vote in favour 
of that particular design which he prefers. 

*'That two hours, viz. from 12 till 2, 
be allowed for receiving such votes. 

“That the Vice-Chancellor, Proctors, 
and Scrutators, examine the votes re- 
ceived, and if there shall be an actual 
majority of the whole number of votes in 
favour of some one design, then such 
design shall be deemed to be selected 
to the exclusion of the rest, for the pur- 
pose of being subsequently referred to 
the consideration of a Syndicate ; but if 
there shall not be an actual majority in 
favour of any one design, then the de- 
sign in favour of which the smallest 
number of votes has been given shall be 
deemed to be finally excluded. 

“ That the same process be, if neces- 
sary, repeated successively with the re- 
maining designs, until all shall have 
been excluded except one, which shall 
be deemed to be selected for the purpose 
of being referred for further consideration 
to a Syndicate, who shall report whether 
such design be in conformity with the 
instructions; and that for the purpose of 
preventing delay, such Syndicate be ap- 
pointed at some congregation on or be- 
fore the 24th of March.” 

The architect whose design shall be 
chosen, shall be considered as the archi- 
tect for the additions of the Library. &c. ; 
but it will be competent for the University 
to make any alterations which they may 
think expedient in the character and 
details of that design. 

It is understood that the architects 
may make any use of their designs sent 
in on a former occasion which they may 
think proper. 


There will be Congregations on the 
following days of the ensuing Lent Term: 

Saturday .. Jan. 23, (A. B. Commence- 
ment) at 10. 

Wednesday, Feb. 3, at 10. 

Wednesday, — 17, at1l. (Ash Wed.) 

Wednesday, Mar. 2, at 11. 

Friday.... — 18, (A.M. Inceptors) 
at 10. 

Friday .... — 25, (Endof Term) at 
10. 
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MARRIAGES, 

At Ash, in the county of Kent, the Rev. 
Richard Salwey, Rector of Fawkham, to 
Mary, youngest daughter of Multon Lam- 
bard, Esq. of Sevenoaks. 

At Pitminster, the Rev. Thos. Thelluson 
Carter, Vicar of Burnham, Bucks., to Mary 
Anne, second daughter of J. Gould, Esq. 
of Amberd House, near Taunton. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Rev. Lawrence Park Welland, M.A. Rec- 
tor of Talaton, Devonshire, to Caroline, 
daughter of G. Stone, Esq. of Chislehurst, 
Kent. 

The Rev. Edmund Grange, to Frances, 
daughter of the late R. Waddell, Esq. of 
Islandderry, county Down, Ireland. 

At St. Mary’s Church, Cheltenham, the 
Rev. Edward Freeman, M.A., Vicar of 
Felton, Herefordshire, to Margery, daugh- 
ter of the late Edward Alanson, Esq. of 
Wavertree, Lancashire. 

At Gamston, near East Retford, the Rev. 
Christopher Milnes, B.D. Recior of Scamp- 
ton and Hayesthorpe, Lincolnshire, to 
Catharine, daughter of the late H. Swan, 
Esq. of Lincoln. 

At Manby, the Rev. W. Bagshaw Har- 
rison, Rector of Gayton, Lincoln, to Su- 
sannah Charlotte, eldest daughter of W. 
Teale Welfit, Esq. of Manby Hall, Lin- 
coln. 

At Hints, in the county of Stafford, the 
Rev. Augustus Short, M.A., to Millecent 
Clara, second daughter of the late John 
Phillips, Esq. of Culham House, in the 
same county. 

The Rev. George Woodcock, Rector of 
Caythorpe, Lincolnshire, to Mary, widow 
of the late Joseph Eden, Esq. of Poulshott 
Lodge, near Devizes. 

The Rev. T.Lindsay, Rector of Tamlaght, 
Armagh, and Chaplain to the Marquis of 
Ormonde, to Harriet, eldest daughter of 
the Bishop of Derry. 

The Rev. E. Lewis, of Newcastle Emlyn, 
Carmarthenshire, to Harriet, daughter of 
J. Ibbotson, Esq. of Ealing. 










At Hafod Church, Cardiganshire, the 
Rev. Thomas Thomas, Vicar of Llanbeblig 
and Carnarvon, to Harriet, daughter of 
Mr. Taylor, of the Devil’s Bridge. 

Rev. George Rivers Hunter, Rector of 
Okeford Fitzpaine, Dorset, to Mary Sarah, 
youngest davghter of the late Lieutenant- 
General Avarne. 

At Dover, the Rev. D. Schreyvogel, of 
Trichinopoly, to Ann, daughter of Clark 
Howland, Esq. late of Warehorne, Kent. 

In Edinburgh, the Rev. Wm. Murray, 
of Colchester, to Frances, daughter of the 
late W. F. Hunter Arrundell, Esq. of 
Barjarg. 

Rev. William Atthill, jun. of Brandiston 
Hall, Norfolk, to Sarah, daughter of Guy 
Lloyd, Esq. of Croghan House, Roscom- 
mon. 

The Rev. John Williams, of Broseley, 
Salop, to Anna Jane, second daughter of 
the late William Parry, Esq. of Arkstone 
Court, Herefordshire. 

The Rev. Charles Turner, second son of 
Charles Turner, Esq. of Hanwell Park, 
Middlesex, to Katherine, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. James Carter Green, 
of North Grimston, Yorkshire. 

The Rev. Thomas Prowne, of Christ's 
Hospital, to Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late John Webb, Esq. of Lee Hall, Staf- 
fordshire. 

At Middleton, Suffolk, the Rev. Daniel 
Packard, B.A. of Caius College, to Sarah, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Joseph Devereux, 
of Beccles, Middlesex. 

At Southwell, the Rev. Frederick Ed- 
ward Gretton, M.A., youngest son of the 
late Dean of Hereford, to Anna Griselda, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. W, Claye, of 
Westhorpe, Notts. 

By the Rev. John Stokes, Vicar of Cob- 
ham, Kent, the Hon. John Duncan Bligh, 
B.C.L. Fellow of All Souls’ College, Ox- 
ford, to Elizabeth Mary, only daughter of 
Thomas Gisborne, Esq. M.P. for North 
Derbyshire. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We hope the patience of our numerous applicants will not be exhausted in waiting for our 


Psalmody. 


The task we have undertaken is an arduous one: and if our friends reap as much 


pleasure from the perusal, as we have had labour in bringing the work to what we think ought tobe, 
as far as present materials will allow, a Psalm and Hymn Book for the Church, we promise them 


an abundant harvest. 


The close revision under which every sheet passes, by some ten or twelve 


clergymen and laymen in different parts of the kingdom, necessarily occupies much time; but 
the very forward state of the work warrants us in hoping that we shall not be long before we come 


to the end of our Jabours, of which due notice shall be given by advertisement. 


It is our intention 


to make some remarks upon psalms and hymns in our number for February, and to explain the 
prineiples upon which our own volume has been formed, and also to shew the unity of the subjects 
for every Sunday in the year, and the connexion between the Sundays themselves, by a general 


analysis of the appointed services. 


Our unknown friend will see that we have done as much as out Miscellany would allow to meet 


his wishes. 
“ Jonathan Swift, deceased,” will perhaps be satisfied with what we have given in our present 


number upon Popery, without our publishing his address to the “ good people of Ireland.” 
“ Swift,” and “ Pierce Ploughman,” are under consideration. 
‘ E. B.” has been received, 





Our other Correspondents shall not be forgotten. 








